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Notes, 


BOOK-MARKERS, 


By a bookmarker I do not mean the baby paper- 
knife which is sold in the shops to keep the place 
in the intervals of actual perusal, but the little 
which is inserted be- 


rectangular slip of paper 
tween two leaves for more permanent use in re- 


ference. Every person who requires them should 
keep a stock by him, ready to hand. It is a great 
men to suppose that markers will present 
themselves pro re nata: the reader who does not 
provide them beforehand will find that on many 
occasions it is a harder job to lay hold of a dis- 
posable bit of paper than he reckoned on. What 
says the old proverb ?—For want of a nail the 
shoe was lost; for want of a shoe the horse was 
lost; for want of a horse the rider was overtaken 
by the enemy—and cut down. And in like man- 
ner, for want of a mark the place was lost; for 
want of the place the fact was lost ; 
the fact the cos hor was overtaken by the reviewer 

—and cut up. Therefore let no man who writes 
think lightly of bookmarkers. 

A bookmarker will remain in a book for many 
years. I have bought books with mi ag in 
them which contained the dates of the letters 
which were torn up to make them: 17. -. not very 
uncommon, 16... not quite unknown. Those 
who do not make notes will find it sound practice 
to let their markers remain in their books: only 
a small percentage will be lost under the treat- 
ment which books usually receive. And an easy 
adaptation will prevent the loss even of this per- 
centage. 

The greatest danger of losing marks is when the 


p Bedell, 


for want of 
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book is open for use, and the leaves are turned. 
Let the marker be made thus. The rectangular 
slip is doubled into two, one half over the other : 

and this process is repeated on one of the halves. 
One half of the whole slip then forms the marker : 
the other half forms a pair of legs which bestride 
the top of the leaf. There will then be no ten- 
dency to fall down when the book is laid open on 
a res ading desk. 

Some enterprising stationer should prepare 
markers made in this way, at twopence or three- 
pence a hundred, if not less. The whole sheet 
should be turned twice in the manner directed 
above, and many sheets, each so turned, subjected 
to strong pressure in a bookbinder'’s press. This 
is very essential, as any tendency of the legs to 
open will give trouble. The wor tees should then 
be cut to size by a bookbinder’s tool; so many 
markers of course being cut off at once as there 
are sheets in the lot which has been pressed. 

When the paper used is thin, the leaf in which 
the marker is placed is more difficult to find: when 
the paper is thick, the marker is more apt to drop 
out. In the plan I propose, thin paper may be 
used: for there are three folds at the place, two 
on the page to be marked, and one on the page 
before or after. And it is one advantage of the 
folded markers that it can be settled by them 
which page is referred to: the common plan only 
indicates one of two pages. ‘This is not a matter 
of perfect indifference when the page is that of 
Buyle or of the Biographia Britannica. 

There is one case in which a much better 
marker than the one above can be contrived; that 
is, when the mark is to be made in a set of unbound 
sheets, say the numbers of “ N. & Q.,” inserted 
into one of the common portfolios. Let the rect- 
angular slip be doubled sideways so as to present 
amarker and what we may call a handle, joined at 
a bevelled crease. The handle should then be in- 
serted between the leaves at the back, the marker 
acting as usual. It is next to impossible to keep 
the common marker in its place among loose 
leaves. This second kind of marker will be better 
than the common one even for bound books; the 
handle being made short and thrown well into the 
back of the leaf. 

Many persons make their markers by doubling 
a slip of paper so as to halve the Dreadth: this is 
the worst plan possible. A. De Morgan. 


BISHOP 
(24 S. vii., passim.) 

The following notes are contained in a copy of 
Burnet’s Life of Bedell (Lond. 1692), now in the 
British Museum (Class Mark 489. a. 15). 

On the fly leaf: — 


“Tho. Birch Febr. 22. 


BEDELL. 


1752. Some of the MS. Re- 








marks & Additions are by Mr. Lewis of Margate, the 
others are mine.” * 

«“Pp,4, Extract of an original Letter of S* Henry 
Wotton to the Earl of Salisbury. Venice, 23 Febr. 1603. 

“*I have occasion at the present of the begging your 
Lordship’s support and encouragement for one Mr. Bedell, 
whom I shall be very glad to have with me in the place 
of chaplain; because I hear very singular commendation 
of his good Gifts and discrete behaviour. It may there- 
fore please your Lordship, when he shall take the bold- 
ness to present himself before you, to set forward also 
this piece of God’s service.’ S* Henry’s former Chaplain 
was Nathanael Fletcher (son of Dr. Richard Fletcher, 
Bp. of London,) who having lived with S* Henry two 
years, returned from thence in the latter end of Sept. 
1606 to England.”—T. B. 

“ This Book was first publish’ in 1685.”—T. B. 

On p. 2., 1. 11., “ of Colchester.” 

ieee ne Stern, who ordained M". Thomas Gataker. 
Dr. Richard Rogers was Bp. Suffragan of Dovor till he 
died a.p, 1597."—J. L. 

On p. 3.: 

« Whilst he continued in the University, He with M’. 
Abdias Ashton of S*. John’s, M*. Thomas Gataker of 
Sydney Sussex Coll., & formerly of S*. John’s, & some 
others, set on foot a design of preaching in places adja- 
cent to the University where there were no pastors able 
to teach & lead the people in the waies of truth, peace & 
life.”"—J. L. 

On p. 4., 1. 14. “ Chaplain.” 

“ The Chaplain, who first serv’d S*. Henry Wotton in 
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considered, that possibly ~your Lordship conceived the 


exigence of His Majesties affairs did require so, or the 
first impression you desired to make of the future form 
of your Government: and then Time itself, which is wont 
to mitigate even deserved anger, would, after a while, 
restore you to your natural goodness, & me to your good 
opinion. In war (printed in Burnet, p. 69.) I am 
glad that I have now some occasion & something of cer- 
tainty whereto I may make answer, holding it better to 
be accused without cause than be suspected so. And 
albeit neither your Lordship’s nobleness, nor the form 
itself of the information will consent, that it should pro- 





| ceed from you, but, as I conceive, from the report of your 


that capacity, was M". Nathaniel Fletcher, son to Fletcher | 


Bp. of London.”—T. B. 

On p. 4, 1. 5. from foot. ‘** Religion.” 

“About Aug. 1605. See Winwood, vol. ii. p. 109, 
119. 131. 136."—T. B. 

On p. 11.118. “ Panlo—666.” 

* See Ep. Andrews ad lib. M. Torti Resp. p. 561."— 
J. L. 

On p. 21. 1. 6. from foot. “ Fight.” 

* Three.”—T. B. 
On p. 25.1. 10. “ Loringsheath.” 
“ Horningsherth.”—T. B. 

On p. 69. 1.9. “ Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

“ Lord Viscount Wentworth Lord Deputy of Ireland.” 
—J. L. 

On same page. “ Right Hon. &c.” 

* See at the end.”—J. L. 


At the end of the book Lewis has given the 


following portions of the letter omitted by Bur- | 
| before, when, besides my voluntary contribution, the 


net :— 
“ Right honourable my good Lord! 
“ex auto- 
grapho. 

“That according to my duty I have not repaired to 
your presence since your coming into this kingdom, you 
may be pleased to understand the reason, viz. That I have 
been informed many ways that your Lordship hath so 
openly, and, as might seem, purposely signified your 
displeasure to me, yet never calling me to answer, as if 
you would advise me to keep out of your sight. No ser- 
vant, how faultless soever, hastes to receive a chiding, 
especially in that place where he hath been lately sore 
beaten. To make excuse before a man be blamed, lacks 
little of accusing himself. And although the Integrity 
of my own conscience made me confident this would soon 
be appeased if I might come to make my defence; yet I 


* I distinguish the notes by the initials “J, L.” and 
*T.B.” 


declaration of yourself towards me; yet, being to make 
my defence both to His Majesty and you, I crave leave 
to do it first to you, and through your hands to his 
Majesty: to whom, when you shall be rightly informed 
of the truth of my Apology, I doubt not, but you will be 
pleased to take upon you the patronage of mine Inno- 
cency. 

“Your Lordship may be therfore intreated to under- 
stand, that according to His Majestie’s Commission to me 
and others directed for the reedifying of the Churches in 
the Diocese of Kilmore, after I had personally survey’d the 
decays, and taken minutes of the charge necessarily re- 
quired for those in the County of Caran, I appointed a 
general meeting, the day after Lent Assizes last, to give 
Warrant for the levying of the money for that purpose. 
At which time, I being in the house of Mr. Richard 
Ashe, my Register, who was himself a Commissioner, 
attending till some other of our company should return 
from bringing the Judges on their way, there came to me 
one Mr. Alane Cook my unfriendly Chancellor, being 
none of our number, and some other of the Gentlemen of 
our Countrey, and craved my hand to a Letter to the 
Lords Justices and Council touching the new aplotment 
of moneys upon the Countrey for the Army. Whether 
this Letter were like to that of our neighbour County of 
Fermanagh, whereunto my Lord of Kilfanora had sub- 


| scribed, and that Mr. Cook being his son in Law la- 


boured to join me in the Same cause with him, or else 
he would redeem the good opinion of the Country with 
such a popular service, I know not: this I may truly 
confirm to your Lordship, that I was not of counsel, nor 
had any participation with any Bishop or Layman, or 
any creature thereabout, and that the very presenting it 


| by that man made me nothing forward to condescend to 


grant my hand to it. I answered them, that it was a 


| business that concerned not me at all, forasmuch as all 


the Land I held was exempted from contributing any- 
thing to the Soldiers. For but the Midsummer Assizes 


Sheriffs and Collectors applotted moneys upon my Men- 


| sal Land, contrary to the Act of State in that behalf, I 


had, with much ado, found remedy by a reference from 
the Lords Justices to the Judges of Assize. At which 
time the malice of Mr. Cook towards me well appeared; 
for he affirmed openly, that my Lord primate and the 
Lord Archbishop of Dublin enjoyed no such exemption 


| of their Mensal Lands, which was contrary to truth and 


that which themselves had told me. This Exemption, 
allowed me contrary to his false suggestion, I now al- 
ledged, telling them, that Jhad no cause to complain. 
They urged me still in respect of my tenents and the 
Country, and the Ministers. When I had perused their 
Letter, I showed them, that I could not concur to it; 
for there were some things in it which concerned the 


| time before my coming into the Kingdom; some per- 


| 


sonal imputations to their former Agents which I knew 
not to be true, nor thought fit to insert. Besides, the 
form, as I conceived, was not fit; and, in especial, one 
phrase there was, that His Majestie’s Justice, as I re- 
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member, was appeald to, &c. I told them this was no 
manuer to treat with His Majesty, but rather to have 
recourse to his Goodness. For the former, their Answer 
was, that I might well take them upon the trust of their 
word; for the rest, they would needs have me take the 
pen and make it as I thought good. I altered the frame 
of it to an humble petition, and reduced it to a more 
dutiful form. And wheras Mr. Cook would have mine 
own Clerk to write it out, pretending, that Ae had the 
fairest hand, they took him aside with them, and brought 
it to me the second time; but some things remaining 
still uncorrected, I refused to sign it, till they had got it 
written the third time in manner as, I suppose, your 
Lordship hath it. Who was the man that took upon him 
to carry it, or send it about from one Justice or Minister 
to another, who brought it up to Dublin, and put it into 
the hands of the Gentleman that delivered it, if your 
Lordship do count it worth the enquiry, you may soon 
find out. You have the true Narration of the framing of 
this Petition. Now will you be pleased to examine 
wherein I opposed the service of His Majesty thereby. 
It may be said, in the maintenance and upholding of the 
Army. Indeed * (as in p. 69.) 
On p. 69. 1. 4. from foot. * but.” 
* that of y* highest Majesty, and — ”.—J. L 
On the next line. “ Skeans.” 
* Sean, a net.” *—J. L. 
On p. 70. 1. 8. “ transmitted” underlined, * aud” 
written above the line.—J. L. 
On p. 70. 1.16. “ to the uttermost of their. 
“ to their utmost.—J. L. 
On p. 70. 1. 3. from foot, “ implored.” 
“ imployed.”—J. L 
On p. 70. last line, “ of.” 
“ to these.”—J. L. 
On ». 71., 1. 7., * my Lord Armach's.” 
“ the lord Primate’s.”—J. L. 








” 


On p. 7 . line 6. from foot, “ as them selves stile it.” 
“as her themselves stile it, holden at Droghedagh.” 
—J. L. 


On p. 71. 1. 3. from foot, “ Doctrine.” 

“ Learning.” —J. L. 

On p. 72. 1. 4., after “ Man,” Lewis adds a —— to 
denote an omission. 

On p. 72., in the date of the letter, “ deliverance.” 

* joyful deliverance.”—J,. L. 

On p. 445. : 

“What is thro out this paragraph containd within the 
crotchets, are not the Author’s own words, as may appear 
from the first edition of these Letters published in K. 
Charles 1 time, 4to., but added by St Roger L’Estrange, 
who would not permit them to be reprinted without 
these alterations for fear it should be observed How 
contrary the Doctrine formerly taught was to what was 
now so much in vogue, which by this appears to be 


very contrary to the sense of the Church of England at | *° 
vo Po ip Bary sons . - _ | 1618. Northamptonshire, Rutlandshive. 


the time when these Letters were written.”—J. I 
On p. 446. marginal note: 

“This was added by the Licenser, Sir Roger L’Es- 
trange.”—J. L. 
May I be 
the copies of aa book with the notes of 
Farmer and Le Neve? What I have already 
printed proves, I think, the necessity of sub- 
mitting every statement of Burnet's to a searching 
criticism. J. E. B. Mayon. 

St. John’s College, ( vambridge. 


_* A mistake. A skean or skain is an Irish dagger. See 
Nares, s. v. Skain. 
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HERALDS’ VISITATIONS. 


I send you a list of the years in which visita- 
tions were made by the heralds, and of the coun- 
ties visited, so far as can be ascertained from 
existing manuscripts : — 

A.D. 

1550. Cornwall, Dorsetshire, Gloucestershire, Hants, Kent, 
Nottinghamshire, Oxfordshire, Surrey, Sussex, 
Wiltshire, Worcestershire, Yorkshire. Ww ales was 
visited this year, and again between the years 
1586 and 1613. 

1. Berkshire, Devonshire, Somersetshire. 

3. Cheshire, Lancashire. 

952. Essex, Hants, Surrey, Yorkshire. 

558. Essex. 

561. Suffolk. 

562. Lincolnshire. 

1563. Leicestershire, Norfolk, 
shire, Yorkshire. 

1564. Devonshire, Huntingdonshire, Lincolnshire, North- 
amptonshire. 

1565. Dorsetshire, Wiltshire. 

1566. Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Che- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Oxfordshire. 

1567. Lancashire. 

1568. London. 

1569. Cheshire, Derbyshire, Gloucestershire, Hereford- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, Shropshire, Worcester- 
shire. 

1570. Essex. 

1572. Devonshire, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, Surrey. 

1573. Cornwall, Somersetshire. 

1574. Buckinghamshire, Kent, Oxfordshire, Sussex, York - 
shire. 

1575. Cambridgeshire, Durham, Hants, Northumberland 
Nottinghamshire. 


Staffordshire, Warwick- 


| 1577. Suffolk. 


1580. Cheshire. 

1582. Bedfordshire. 

1583. Gloucestershire, Staffordshire. 

1584, Shropshire, Yorkshire. 

1586. Bedfordshire, Herefordshire. 

1589, Norfolk. 

1590. Cambridgeshire. 

1591. Cheshire, Somersetshire. 

1592. Kent, Lincolnshire. 

1597. Berkshire. 

1611, Derbyshire, Suffolk. 

1612. Cheshire, Essex, Yorkshire. 

1613. Huntingdonshire, Lancashire, Norfolk. 

1614. Nottinghamshire, Staffordshire. 

1615. Cambridgeshire, Durham, Hertfordshire, Northum- 
berland, Westmorland. 

1617. Northamptonshire. 


| 1619. Cambridgeshire, Kent, Leicestershire, Warwick- 


allowed to repeat my inquiry after | 


shire. 

1620. Cornwall, Devonshire. 

1622. Hants. 

1623. Berkshire, Dorsetshire, Gloucestershire, Kent, 
Shropshire, Somersetshire, Surrey, Wiltshire. 

1633. Sussex. 

1634. Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Derbyshire, Essex, 
Herefordshire, Hertfordshire, Lincolnshire, Lon- 
don, Middlesex, Oxfordshire, Worcestershire. 

1662. Derbyshire, Nottin ghamshire, Surrey, Sussex. 

1663. Cheshire, Kent, Middlesex, Shropshire, Stafford- 
shire. 

1664. Berkshire, Essex, Lancashire, London, Norfoll 
Westmoreland. 
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1665. Camberland, Yorkshire. 
1666, Durham, Northumberland. 
1668. Norfolk. 
1686. Hants. 
1687. London. 





JACK OF NEWBURY. 


vewbury, whose patronymic was W inch- 
combe, was the greatest clothier of England at the 
period when he lived. Some years after the ter- 
mination of his ap prenticeship, and he had with 
unwearied industry got a perfect insight into the 
business, his master died, leaving the entire in- 
terest in the trade, with some property, to his 
widow. ‘The lady strictly observed all the Ddien- 
séances of society during her widowhood, but in 
due time, divesting herself of her “ weeds,” she 
had three suitors: the vicar of Speen, and two 
opulent tradesmen, each desiring to lead her to 
the hymeneal altar; our hero also proffered his 
suit. It seems the latter was preferred, and they 
soon entered the connubial state, and Jack be- 
came prosperous and extremely wealthy. Joined 


Jac k of N 


to his great opulence there was an equal stock of 


publie-spiritedness and patriotism, which he dis- 
played in the early part of the reign of Henry 
VIIL., by equipping at his sole expense one hun- 
dred of his { ollowers ; and marching with them, 
he joined the Earl of Surrey, and bravely dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle of Flodden Field 
in 1513. 

John Collet, in his Historical Anecdotes, p. 113., 
Addit. MS. 3890, Brit. Museum, informs us, that 
* John Winscombe, commonly called Jack of 
Newbury, was the most considerable clothier 
England ever had. He kept 100 looms in his 
house, each managed by a man and a boy. He 
feasted King Henry VIII. and his first Queen 
Catharine at his own house in Newbury, now 
livided into sixteen clothiers’ houses. He built 
the church of Newbury from the pulpit westward 
to the tower.” 





VIII. Ocr, 15,’ 


ROMANCE OF.THE SANGRAAL,. 


From the fact of Geoffry of Monmouth making 
no allusion whatever to the institution of the 
Round Table or the quest of the Sangraal, many 
have lightly concluded that those two notable 


| features of the Arthurian cyclus were added to it 


The above is a sketch of the general history of 


the above Berkshire worthy. I ‘have 2 only farther 

to state, that some years ago I saw at Chavenage 
House, near Tetbury, a portrait which I was told 
was that of Jack of Newbury. It was a very old 
mansion, which formerly belonged to the family of 
Stephens of Eastington and Lypiat, ownersof many 
manors in that county (Gloucestershire), There 
was a large hall in the building, decorated with a 
it abundance of antique curiosities collected 
judgment and taste by the last pos- 
sessor of the Stephens family. The authentica- 
tion of the portrait should, however, be proved 
before it can be put down as an original. Cha- 
venage House is now the residence of the Hon. 
Mr. Butler, son of Lord Churston. Amicuvs. 








: a 
th no little 


| years the publication of the 


after the appearance of his wonderful history (a.p, 
1138). However difficult it may be to account 
for such omissions, certain it is that, over-credu- 
lous as he was, Geoffry had far from exhausted all 
the materials at his command. This is evident 
from the compositions of Wace and Layamon (the 
one cotemporary with him, and a native of Jer- 
sey, the other an Anglo-Saxon priest who flour- 
ished half a century after him) ; each of whom, 
like their predecessor, had access to independent 
sources of information. 

For the true origin of the Round Table, 
Myry rian Archviology, iii. 363., 8vo. Lond. 1807, 
and The Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales 
(Venedotian code, b. u. xi.), published in 1841 by 
the Commissioners of Public Records. In his- 
torical romance, the earliest mention of it occurs 
in the first book of Master Wace’s metrical Brut 
d’ Angleterre (1150), founded on Geoffry’s Hist. 
Britonum. 

It is not quite so easy a matter to determine 
when the fab : of the Sangraal (the hanap or holy 
vessel used by our Lord ‘at his last supper) was 
invented. The late Mr. Douce referred it to the 
eighth contuny _— 

se ‘Tl 1ere are” (he says) “ Welsh MSS. of it still exist- 
ing, which, though not very old, were probably copied 
fr mm earlier ones, and are, it is to be presumed, more 
genuine copies of the ancient romance than any other 
tant.’ (Quoted in Warton’s /ist. of Poet. I. iii., Tay- 
lor’ s edit. 8vo. Lond. 1840.) 

The oldest Welsh MS. extant, containing any 
account of the Sangraal, is in the Hengwrt library, 
and is supposed to belong to the age of Henry I. 
(1068-1135). It has never been edited. Assum- 
ing, with our best modern bibliographers, that 
l' Histoire, ou le Roman du St. Graal, or, as it is 
sometimes cailed, Roman de Joseph d Arimathie, 
usually attributed to Robert de Borron, and the 
Roman de Merlin, by the same, preceded by a few 
Brut dz Angleterre 





| (1150), in both of which Wace is anticipated in the 


history of the Sangraal, neither the contents nor 
the great antiquity of the Hengwrt MS., in that 
case, will excite so much surprise. 

In the first-named early prose work (i. e. Rom. 
du St. Gr.), the tradition is briefly rec —aty in the 
following terms : — 

“ Enfin Joseph (d’Arimathie) avoit été dans la maison 
ou Jésus Christ avoit fait la céne avec ses Apdtres, et 
y trouva l’escuelle, ot le fiex Dieu avait mangie, il s’en 
esist, il la porta chez lui, et il s’en servit pour remasser 
le sang, qui coula du céte et des autres plaies; et cette 
escuelle est appellée le St. Graal.” (Paris edit. 1523. fol. 


5°.) 
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matcreons 
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De Borron then proceeds to relate some of the 
m: urvellous proper ties of the dish in question, which 
it was the good fortune of Jos ph to secure, and 
amongst the rest (like the magic ring of Aladdin), 
“it would provide for all, and would grant to all 
those who served the Lord Jesus faithfully every- 
thing that their heart could desire.” 

The first Breton trouvére whose lays have come 
down to us, and in which the tradition of the 
Sangraal appears, is Chrestien de Troyes (1170). 
It is found in his Percival le Galois (Biblio. de 
Arsenal, Paris MS. No. 195. A, and in Biblio. 
du Roi MS., fol. No. 130.), which the poct dedi- 
cated to his patron, Count Philip of Flanders, who 
died in 1191. Chrestien did not survive to com- 
plete this poem. From the 148th fol. of the first 
MS. it is continued by Gaultier de Denet; from 
the 180th fol. by Gerbers (probably Gyrbert, min- 
strel to the Countess Marie de Ponthie, who died 
in 1251), and, finally, by Menessier, at the com- 
mand of the Countess Johanna of Flanders, who 
died in 1224. In that part of Percival written by 
Chrestien de ‘Troyes no mention is made of Joseph. 
Menessier by desire of his patroness reduced the 
whole of this tedious poem, consisting of near 
49,000 lines, into prose, of which one edition only 
has been printed (sm. fol. Paris, 1529). 
itare excessively rare. There is one in the library 
of the British Museum. 

In the German Perceval of Wolfram von Es- 
chenbach (1205), and in the Titurel of Albrecht 
von Scharfenberg (1350), the fable of the Sangraal 
is referred to a common origin; viz. a poem, which 
is now lost, in the northern French dialect, by the 
Provencal Kict or Guiot (not the Guiot de Pro- 
vence, who flourished at a later period). Accord- 
ing to Kiot, no account of the Sangraal existed, at 
the time he wrote, in the chronicles of those coun- 
tries that preserved the traditions of Arthur. 
“Tn Anjou he found the story,” 
and imperfect work, written in a pagan hand 
(adds Wolfram), which had been discovered at 
Toledo by one Flegetanis, a half-Jew and astro- 
loger. T ‘he existence of this His spano-Arabic ver- 
sion of the fable fully confirms what Alanus de 
Insulis recorded (1096-1142) concerning the wide- 
spread popularity of the Arthurian tales. “ Quis 
inqguam Arturum Britonem non loquatur cum 
pene notior habeatur Asiaticis gentibus quam Bri- 
tannis ; sicut nobis referunt Palmigeri nostri de 
orientis partibus redeuntes ?’ 

The interpretation and etymology of Sangraal 
or Sangreal have as much puzzled the learned as 
the origin of the extraordinary fable to which it 
gave rise. The difficulty of the former is greatly 
enhanced by the conflic ting applications of the 
term by medieval writers. In the earliest 
romances it was used to designate the dish on 
which the paschal lamb was served at the Last 
Supper ; afterwards it was applied to the 
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mental cup used on the same occasion; and even- 
tually to the contents of that cup. 

In the Roman de Lancelot it is said: — 

“Le St. Graal est, le méme qu le St. Ms age ny, en form 
de calice, qui n’estoit de metail, n’y de bois, n’y de corne, 
n’y dor, et dans lequel fust mis le sang de nostre Seig- 
neur. 

And in the Roman de Perceforest the descrip- 
tion is so vague, that it may be applied either to a 
ae, a chalice, or a ship : — 

“ Le St. Graal le méesme que le St. Vaissel, dont on lit 

i his toire ; les douze Apotres y avait mangé l’aignal le 
ten li absolu (le jeudi saint) et it fust conservé en Engle- 
terre danz une tour bastie « <p res & Corbenicy.’ 

In the Morte d’ Arthur, compiled from the French 
by Sir T. Malorie, and printed by Caxton in 1485, 
the several descriptions s of the Sangraal (books 
XIII.-XVU. inc.) vary so much as to completely 
bewilder the reader, who is at a loss to determine 
whether it was at any time visible, except to the 
initiated few, and then not always. Sometimes it is 
altogether obscured by the Shekinah ; at others it 
becomes palpable, and is the medium or object of 
prayer; it is openly transported from place to 
place, and finally carried up into heaven, with the 
disembodied spirit of Sir Galahad, by invisible 
agents ; and the romance abruptly terminates with 
the equivocal announcement: “Sithence there never 
was no man so hardy for to say that hee had seene 
the sancgreall!” 

Roquefort, in his Gloss. de la Lang. Rom. 
(Paris, 1808), s. v. Graal, Greal, renders it vase 
a boire, grand plat, grand bassin creux, propre 
i servir des a (cf. Ducange, Gloss. s. v. Ga- 
rales, vy Borel el, Trésor des Antig. Franc. (Paris, 
1665), s. v. Grant) 

Not a for take the term to be a corruption or 
contraction of the L. sanguinis realis (sang’ real’), 
an opinion that is certainly countenanced by 
more than one passage in the ‘Morte d’ Arthur. 

It would be an easy task to multiply references 
to writers, who, from the thirteenth to the present 
century, have touched incidentally upon the sub- 
ject of the Sangraal ; but their explanations of it 
would be found to be substantially the same as 
those already offered. 

Of the few, comparatively, who have endea- 
voured to trace the fable to an age earlier than that 
of Joseph of Arimathea, it must suffice to remark 
of them that they severally suppose it to have ori- 
ginated in the Heliotrapezon or Sun-Table of 
the pious Egyptians; in the high ily-prized Black- 
stone of the Kaaba in Mecca; in the Magic Mirror 
or Cup of Salvation discovered by Dschemschid, 
the hero of Persian romance; in the Egyptian 





Hermes-goblet, &c. &e. 
We need not, however, travel to the East or 
elsewhere to seek for the original of the Sangraal : 


famous Round Table, it is purely 


like the ¢ q tally 
Wales the foundry 


of domestic growth. was 
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which supplied the western nations with the crude | 


material of romance. This we know as well by 
the avowal of the earliest of the Breton bards, as 
by the identity of personages and of incidents 
celebrated and embellished by them. 

There is a very ancient tradition in the Princi- 
pality to the effect that Merlin Emrys, the accre- 
dited sorcerer, once went to sea in a glass vessel, 
and at the same time conveyed away “the thir- 
teen curiosities of the Island,” including the dish 
or cup of Rhydderch (dysgyl a gren Rhydderch). 
This cup so closely corresponds with that which 
figures in medieval romance (being capable of 
furnishing any kind and amount of food desired 
by its fortunate possessor), as to force the conclu- 
sion that it alone was the true original of the San- 
graal. 

The late Rev. Peter Roberts was inclined to 
suppose that the cup of Rhydderch was originally 
a divining cup of the Druids, and, in reference to 
its presumed identity with the Sacro Catino, depo- 
sited in the cathedral of St. Lorenzo in Genoa, 
observes : — 

“I am not without some suspicion, that during the 
establishment of the Druids at Glastonbury, the Catino 
or Sangreal had been preserved there, and that it was 
from the celebrity of this vessel the place took the name 
of Ynys Wydrin, or the Isle of Little Glass, and that 
Merlin, when he went to Bardsey, sailed, not indeed in 
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coincidence, and would almost permit of a pre- 


| sumption that this was none other than the sister 


Rose of the beauteous mistress of the “ merry 
monarch.” 
I subjoin a copy of the document :— 


“Whereas we are given to understand that Rose 
Gwynne, having been convicted of at the late ses- 
sions held at the Old Bailey, was yet reprieved by y: 
bench before judgment, and reserved as an object of our 
princely compassion and mercy, upon humble suite made 
to us in favour of y® said Rose, we have thought good 
hereby to signify our Royal pleasure unto you, that you 
forthw*® grant her her liberty and discharge upon good 
bail first taken in order to y® sueing out her pardon, and 
rendering our gracious mercy and compassion to be effec- 
tual. For which, &c., dated 30 Dec", 1663. 

“ By His Maty* Command, 
” 


*_ 





Are there any Old Bailey trials of that period 
or other records of offences that I can refer to? 

ITHURIEL. 

Great Bells at Westminster Palace. — These 

bells have followed the fate of the far greater 

monster at Moscow in facility of fracture. Euro- 

peans zenerally are largely indebted to the Chi- 


| nese for the inventions of the magnet, printing, 


| and paper-money. 


it, but with it — i. e. took it with him thither — and that | 


it was recovered by Arthur, and consecrated to the use of 
the Church by St. David.” (Camb. Pop. Antigq. 8vo. Lond. 
1815.) 

For the latest adventures of the Sacro Catino 
or Sangreal, see a paper by M. Millin, the anti- 
quary, in the Esprit des Journaux (Paris, Avril, 
1807), pp. 139-153. B. 





HMinor Notes. 


Nell Gwynn’s Sister. —Your correspondent Mr. 
Horrer has directed attention to a fact hitherto 
unrecorded, that Eleanor Gwynn had a sister, 
Rose”, afterwards married to a Mr, Forster (vide 
“N. & Q.” 2° §, iv. 172.). I would mention 
that recently I lighted on a foul draught warrant 
entry-book of Charles IL, wherein one entry was 
made concerning Rose Gwyn, who seems to 
have been convicted of an offence (left blank in 
the original) at the Old Bailey; and although 
convicted, was reprieved by the Bench before 
judgment, doubtless owing to some powerful in- 
terference. She was afterwards Sedengel upon 
bail, with a view to her ultimate pardon. The 
name Rose Gwyr, the period 1663, the extra- 
ordinary clemency exercised, form a curious 





Probably this might be the sister alluded to by Pen- 
nant, who says, that in her house at Pall Mall a picture 
of Nell hung up over the chimney, and one of her sister 
in another room. 


In the art of bell-ringing the 
Chinese are far advanced also; and if the object 
be to get the greatest possible noise out of the 
least possible quantity of material and with the 
least possible outlay, we may adopt their prac- 
tice with advantage, and improve upon it after- 
wards. Their bells are not inverted cups, but 
hollow cylinders; and they are not pte by a 
hammer capable of breaking them. The material 
of which their bells are compounded is well known 
as German silver, or Tutenag=Packfong in Chi- 
nese, consisting of 40°4 parts of copper, 316 of 
nickel, 25-4 of zinc, and 2°6 of iron in 100 parts. 
Specific gravity, 8°432. “In the principal Bud- 
hist temples in China a great cylindrical bell of 
this metal,” says Davis (Chinese, ii. 235.) “ is sus- 
pended, which is struck outside with a large 
wooden mallet. The great bell at Pekin measures 
144 feet in height, and nearly 13 in diameter.” 

T. J. Bucktoy. 

Lichfield. 


Old St. Paul's a Paving Quarry. — 


“In some parts of London, the incessant traflic occa- 
sions frequent renewal of the pavement; in others more 
sequestered and having no real thoroughfare, the same 
pavement may be at times readjusted, but is otherwise 
destined to remain in the same locality for centuries. As 
an instance how long old pavements may remain, com- 
paratively speaking, undisturbed, we may here call at- 
tention to the fact that in the locality of Serjeants’ Inn, 
Fleet Street, have remained, till the present hour, a large 
number of blocks of Purbeck stone, which tradition points 
to as having formed part of the structure of Old St. Paul's. 
These blocks are, however, now in the course of rapid 
removal by the contractors to the Commissioners ot 
Sewers, who have now, for the first time, entered upon 
the duty of paving Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street. Mr 
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- Wwe. 
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imbs, in his Curiosities of London, s to the cir- 
eomstance that after the Fire of L ir ¢ whristo ) pher 

Wren found the greatest difliculty in rer ng the im- 
ren e fragments ‘of remains of Old St. I repara- 
tory to laying the foundation of the new structure. 


G me ywder was therefore employed by him for the pur- 
1, ] 




















. and many of the adjoining paved with 
o0 ones thus detached from the lition tells 
th t Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, being then ecclesiastical 
property, was not forgotten in the distribution from the 
remains of Old St. Paul's of the materials which had 
ontributed to its composition centuries long before. 





These stones have travelled but a stone’s pve 3 luring 
arly two centuries, but ere this reaches the reader’s 
ve they will have become for eve cattered, and that 

toniithes mW hich has hung to them so * yng will know them 


more. ” __ City Press. 


Shadows. — Those who are interested in tracing 
ideas apparently original to older sources may be 
amused by an instance which occurs in Bewick’'s 
sop, where, on p. 47. of the original edition, the 
fable of the “ Thief and the Cock” is illustrated 
by the figure of a man decamping with his prey, 
and casting behind him, on the ground, a shadow 
in the form of the Devil, the body and baggage 
of the thief being so arranged as to assume this 


form. F. H. P. 


Dryden's Recantation. —In ately looking over 
the Life of Dryden, by Walter Scott, prefixed to 
the edition of his Works, is the following narra- 
tive, which is much to Dryden's credit, especially 
when we consider how he was exalted by his 

ntemporaries and how rare such a‘ dmissions and 
recantations are. 

After mentioning Collier's Short View of the 
immorality and Profaneness of the Stage, pub- 
lished in 1698, and quoting Johnson, who says, 
“the effect was so great that the wise and pious 
caught the alarm, and the nation wondered that it 
had so long suffered irreligion and licentiousness 
to be openly taught at the public charge,” the 
memoir thus proceeds : — 

“Dryden, it may be believed, had, in his comedies, 

ll deserved a liberal share of the public censure, | 
h 1ad the magnanimity to acknowledge its justice. In the 
Preface to ‘the Fables, he makes the ar rende honorable : 
‘I shall say the less of Collie ar, bec cause - many things he 
has taxed me justly, and I have pleaded guilty to all 
thoughts and expressions of mine, hich can be truly 
argued of obscenity, profaneness, or immorality, and re- 
tract them. If he be my enemy, let him triumph: if he 
be my friend, as I have given him no personal occasion 
to be otherwise, he will be glad of my repentance. It 
becomes me not to draw my pen in defence of a bad 
2 t ~t when J have so often drawn it for a good one.” — 








Francis TReNcn. 





Queries. 
JACOBITE MANUSCRIPTS. 
rough the kindness of the Rev. J. H. 
lipps I have been permitted to peruse the 
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contents of a packet of MSS., which have been 
refully rd among the muniments at 
icton Castle. From the character of the writing 
and the frayed condition of the paper, I assume 
them to be quite as old as the date which they 
bear. They are enclosed in a tattered envek pe. 

ich is superscribed “ Papers of consequence.” 
The MSS. are evidently copies, and consist of 
” “er ing documents : — 

A Commission of Regency, granted by the 
old Chevalier under the style and title of James 
R. to “ our dearest Son Charles, Prince of Wales ;” 
and dated from “our Court at Rome y*® 23" day 
of December, 1743, in y* 43¢ year of our Reign.” 

2nd. A Proclamation signed “C. P. R,” and 
dated “ Paris, the 16% of ‘May, 1745,” in which 
“in His Majesty’s name, the King, our Roya! 
Father,” he grants a free, full, and general Par- 
don for all Treasons, Rebellions, and Offences 
whatsoever, “ committed at any time before y‘ 
Publication hereof;” and calling upon all loyal 
subjects to flock to the royal standard; pro- 
mising the Army and Navy all arrears, aad in 
addition, a gratuity of a year’s pay. It farth 
goes on to pledge the sovereign to call caster 2 
free Parliament, wherein no corruption nor nine 
influence shall have been used, to settle the Ec- 
clesiastical and Civil Rights of the respective 
Kingdoms, and permits “all Civil Officers and 
Magistrates now in place and office to continue 
until further orders,” 

Two letters from the Young Chevalier to 
his Father ; one bearing the date of “ Perth, 10* 
Sept’, 1745,” and the other that of “ Pinkey 
House near Edinb. Sept. 21. 1745.” These let- 





} ters, if genuine, do equal credit to the head and 


heart of the young struggler for his father’s 
throne. The first letter, : after some introductory 
matter, goes on to say: 

“] have occasion every day to reflect upon Y* M—ty’s 
last words to me that I would find power, if it was n« 
accompany’d with Justice and Clemency, an uneasy thing 
to myself, and grievous to those under me. It’s to y' 
observance of this Rule, and my conforming myself to 
ye Ci — of these people, that I have got their Hearts 
to a Degree not to be easily conceived by those who @ 
not see it” 

He says farther : — 

“ There is ¢ one thing, and but one, in which I have had 
any Ditference with my faithfull Highlanders. It was 
about setting a price upon my Kinsman’s Head—which, 
knowing g Y* Ma—* generous humanity, I am sure will 

hock you, as much as it did me. When | was shewn y‘ 
Proclamation setting a price on my Head, I smil’d & 
treated it with y* Disdain it deserv'd. Upon which they 
flew into a most violent Rage, & insisted upon my doing 
v same by him. As this flow’d solely from ‘y* poor 
Men’s love and concern for me, I did not know how to 
be angry with them for it, and tried to bring them to 
Tem per b y representing to them that it was a Mean Bar- 

yarous practise among Princes, that must dishonour them 
in y® Eyes of all Men of Honour: that I could not see 
how my Cousin’s having set me y° Example, would ju 
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tifie me in imitating that which I 
him; Dut not 1 could say w d 
went ev f is to say, shall we ¢ d 
I / Ve eems vii fT "4 t} i 
] ) _ ra to | y I 
; I I t 
I< ~ y°M ty knows that \ 
N I l nor? gefull.’ 
rhe letter ted from Pinkie House details th 
= { >. t} wl ] —_ 
‘J { t I per ¥* Ma—* A u 
’ On the 17 I « red Edinburg Sv 
! : l n of yv° Town, without « 
being ¢ tos Drop of Blood, or commit the 
le iol A his Mor » 1 hay ain’d a most 
Si \ Vv wit ri og 
Farther on the Prince remarks : — 
If I had 1 1 this V y over I iers, MY 
lov wo'd } e beer te: But it’s ove Enolish 
, it has thrown a Damp upon it that I little imagined. 
The Men I hav efeated, were y* Ma Enemys, it is 
true; But tl m t have 1 me y* Friends and Duti- 
ll S- they had g } I | t 
ye t Int t of tl Countr hich I ; come t 
ave, not to dest For tl i] I have dischar 
all put Re : 


The fourth and last document contained in th 
packet is “ A Journal of the Marches of His R. 
H.* Army from the 8” of Nov’, the time he 
entered England, till his return to Scotland, the 
20" of Dec**.” 

I have given a sufficient extract from the dif- 
ferent MSS. to identify them, if they are known. 
The proclamations we re, I doubt not, published 
far and wide, but where did the letters and 


journal come from? Perhaps yourself, or one of 


the numberless readers of “N. & Q.” may be 

able to throw some light on the subject. If the 

letters and Journal have not been published, I 

have no doubt that Mr. Philipps will allow me t 

copy them in extenso. Joun Pavin Puiccirs. 
Haverfordwest 





Minor Nuerics. 


Sir John Hart.— When was John Harte, or 
Hart, elected an Alderman of the City of London ? 
and when was he knighted ? ) 
Lord Mayor of London in 1589; and was, I be- 
lieve, M.P. for London from 1593 to 1601. His 
— may, I think, still be seen in one of the 
churches in London dedicated to St. Swithin. 

W. N.S. 

“ Sunt Monachi nequam.” —I shall be thankful 
if any of your readers can assist me in tracing the 
following Latin epigram : — ¥ 

“ Sunt monachi nequam, n« quam sunt unus et alter, 

Preter Petrum omnes; est sed et hic monachus.” 

I have seen it attributed to H. Stephanus, but 
have not succeeded in finding it in any collection 
of his poems, or in the Apologie pour Hérodote. 

The epigram is imitated from one in the Greek 


Sir John Hart was | 
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Anthology, attributed te Phocylides or Demodocus, 
There is also an English imitation by Porson, 
against Hermann. Both these are given in the 
Inthologia Polyglotta of Dr. Wellesley (p. 433.) ; 


but the Latin 1s not included in that collection 
H. S. Manse. 
Oxford. 
The First Marquis of Antrim. — 
will Out: or the King’s Letter, justifying 
yuess of Antrim, and decl * that what h i 





Rebellion was by n from Roy 
‘ Mother, and for the Service of the Crov 
London: Printed 1689.” 
Can you state whether the above-named small 
tract is rare or well known ? 
Do you, or any of your contributors, k: 
where I could find an account of Lord Dunlu 
afterwards Earl and Marquis of Antrim, previ 





ously to his marriage with the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham ? G. H. 


The Mysterious Cheque-bearer.—The Journal 
des Demoiselles (20me Année, 5me Série, p. 131.) 
contains the following anecdote : — 

“ A few vears before the revolution of 1789, an Amster- 
dam house sent advice to a great banker of London, 1 
questing him to pay a large sum — say twenty thousa 
guilders — to the person who should offer half of a torn- 
up card, of which the other half was inclosed in the letter 
of advice. When the man of the card presented himself, 
the banker addressed to him sundry questions, to which 
the stranger obstinately refused an answer. The unknown 
only declared, that he insisted upon payment, whereupon 
the banker fulfilled his request. Surprised at this mys- 
tery, our London merchant hastened to Pitt, to tell hit 
of what had happened. ‘Do you know the name of th 
person to whom you have paid out the twenty thousand 
guilders?’ said the Minister. ‘No, I do not.’ ‘ But if 
you saw him, you still would be able to recognise him?’ 
* Indeed I would.’ Pitt then opened a drawer and showed 
the banker a great many portraits, amongst which th 
merchant recognised that of his mysterious visitor. *Giv 
him all he asks ’ said Pitt, * he won’t abuse it.’ 

Query, Who was the man with the card, and 
what was his business in London ? 

J. H. van Lenner. 

Manpadt House, near Haarlem, 

Sept. 22, 1859. 

Mr. Wiilett, Purchaser of Orleans Pictures.—A 
Mr. Willett purchased some of the pictures at the 
Orleans gallery sale at the end of last century. 
Can you tell me who he was, his address, or 
where his collection is or was, or what became of 
it ? or can you put me in the way of ascertaining 
this, as I am anxious to trace a picture he bougit 
there ? Es 














Queenborough Castle, Isle of Sheppey. — Can 
any of your readers inform me at what date this 
castle was completed by Edward III.? Hasted 
states that it was commenced in 1361, and 
finished about six years afterwards, and that the 
king then paid a visit to it, but he gives no au- 
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thority for either of these assertions. The first 
constable, John Foxley, was appointed in Oc- 
tober, 1365, and in the month of May in that 
year several patents were dated “apud castrum 
nostrum in insula de Shepeye” by the king 
The surveyor of works appears to have been ap 
yinted in 1361. I am anxious to obtain som 
lue to the verification or refutation of H 
statements, for upon them depends the assig 
of a limiting date to a passage in a manus 
the fourteenth ntury in 

of which employs the phrase “castellum quod 
edificut (sc. rex) quod dicitur Schepheye,” whi 
must therefore have been written before th 
completion of the cast] H. F. 


I 
@ 








in my hands, the wr 


The Mowbray Family. — Curtis, in lis Topo- 
graphical Hist ry of Leice stershir '. und ‘iiaees Lin ]- 


ley,” says, *“ Goisfrid’s de Wh laughte 





married Nigel de Mowbray, lar 

here to Garendon A bey.” y au- 
thority for this staten w l 
account for the fact of the es ld 





Wirce passing into the po l i 
family, and so into that of t 

Mow bray. the stat 3 ) 
the marri; ithenticated ? r. N Hu 





Leicester. 


Texts. — From a recent number of The Guar- 
dian, I see that a clergyman took his text fro: 
the Apocryphal Book of Ecclesiasticus. I should 
very much like to know whether clergymen are 








restricted in selecting their texts to the « 4 
books, or whether it merely * au- 
thority of custom.” In early were 
not so much confined. As far as beautiful apho- 
risms and elegance of diction are concerned, t! 


Books of “ Ecclesiasti: us” and “Wisdom” are only 
second to the productions of the inspired w , 

Bishop Butler quotes largely from them ir 
Sermons (e. g. in the one upon the “Governn 
of the Tongue,” and in that upon “ Forgiveness of 
Injuries,” &c.). OXoNIENSIS. 

P.S. I may here note another custom begin- 
ning to obtain, namely, that of clergymen sclect- 
ing two or three portions from different passages 
of Scripture for their text. 








1 





Fuller's Funeral Sermon.— Aubrey, in his cha- 
racter of Thos. Fuller, the historian, speaking of 
his works (see Letters from Bodleian, vol. ii. p. 
354.) says : — 

“ Scripsit amongst other things: ‘ A Funerall Sermon 
on Hen. Danvers, Esq., the eldest son of St John Dan- 
vers, and only son by his second wife, Darteby [ should 
be Dauntesey |, Brother to Henry Earl of Danby, preached 
at Lavington, in Wilts. Obiit 19° Nov” 

Fuller's intimacy with the family is well known, 
and the statement made by Aubrey, who was re- 
lated to Sir John Danvers, is no doubt deserving 





credit; but I have sought in vai 





sermon in the Library of the British Museum, 
and all in quiries addressed to parties most inti- 
mate with Fuller’s writings have been fruitless. 
Queen’s College or Sidney College Lil 

contain all Fuller’s works, as he was a m 

both those colleges, and I should f 

obliged if f your Cambridge I 

would ex: farther int \ it 

feel som it holdi j 

has mace me anxious to collect 

formation relative to the Dauntes Danvers, 
Le es, and 3 rties, the I : { ] is} ps 


Lavington, Wilts. mW. 


Archbishop Laud, —Is the picture of Arch- 
hop Laud, in the collection of his Grace the 


Archbishop of Canterbury, an undoubfledly genuit 
and original portrait by Vandyke? What was 






ollections at 
‘hbishop Laud ? 

‘i. Be ah 
a particular kind of 
Almanack that I have in hand, relating to births 
and marriages Ol 3, ther: ire 
seven days in the year vacant: March 8th, 
17th; April Gth; July Ist; October 6th; 


wi t restore 


there other original p 


Seven Dates Vacant. — For 





eminent persona 





vember 26th. Now 1 shall be grateful to any 
correspondent of “N. & Q.” who can and will 
fill up these dates for me, as [ am unable to find 
that any one of distinction ll either marry or 


come into this sphere on the days noted. 


G. W. S. re 
Symbolical meaning of a Clove Foot. — The 
Rey. J. Prime, in his Exposition of the Gala- 
thians, 1587, calls upon his readers to “examine the 
pirits — compare matters and causes — ruminate 
and chue the kud — meditate the state of their 
salvation, and go the waies thereunto with a cleane 
and a clouen foot, that is, as Isichivs saith, with a 
wise, a discreet, and a distinguishing understid- 
ing.” The cloven foot and chewing the cud were 
the criterion of clean beasts (Lev. xi. 3.). How 
has a cloven foot become an emblem of evil ? 
Thus Satan is pictured with cloven feet; and in 
the old -altar-piece formerly exhibited in White- 
chapel church, White Kennett was painted as Judas 
with a cloven foot. In the same preface this godly 
puritan says, “ If the Bible was indeed deeply im- 
printed in the harts of al mé, I could have wished 
euen Luthers wish, That al bookes els were in a 
faire light fiar.” In what book has Luther ex- 
pressed a wish somewhat like that of Mahomet 
and the Koran ? Georce Orror. 





Dutch Tragedy. — 
“ Much that is good Tragedy at Amsterdam would be 
broad Farce in London. In one Dutch Tragedy a lady 
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has agreed to elope with her lover at midnight. He does 
not come, and she goes to bed; ‘te enters through the 
window at one, and fin Is her so sound asleep that he is 
obliged to shout ‘ Wake up Elizabeth’ several times in a 
speech of fourteen lines before he can rouse her, Ina 
victure (of which there are many in the book) she is in 
her night-dress, very fat and sleepy. Afterwards he kills 
himself, and appears to her all over fire; and she turns 
sun, and as such is painted thin and graceful. In another 
play the hero, Maximin, stabs himself six times, follew- 
ing each stab with a comment of ten lines, and those 
Alexandrines, except the last, when, after declaring in 
the first that the sword has cone through his heart and 

feels it on the other side, he observes that it is no 
wonder that the enemy never could kill him as he has 
been put to so much trouble to kill himself, and he dies 
at the sixth line.” — Remarks upon Remarks, chiefly re- 
lating to the Stage (pp. 64., Londor ), p- 17. 


The date is defaced, but I think it is 1710. 


In some instances I observe that the author | 


prefers facetiousness to accuracy, though I cannot 


scuse him of wilful falsification. As some of 


your correspondents are conversant with Dutch 
literature, perhaps they will inform me whether 
the passages quoted above are genuine, - fair 
examples of Dutch tragedy. J.F. J. 


Memoir of Archbishop Newcome. — Stuart, in his 
Flistorical Memoirs of the City of Armagh (in his 
account of William Newcome, D.D., Archbishop 
of the diocese), p.461., informs us that 

“It is said there is extant an interesting manuscript 
memoir of the ar chbishop, written by himself, in which 
he details at some length the progress of his studies, and 
points out the sources from which he had derived his 
theological opinions.” 

Can anyone tell me whether this Memoir, re- 
ferred to by Stuart in 1819, is extant? and if so, 
where deposited? ‘The archbishop’s interleaved 
copy of the Bible, in four volumes, is described in 
the Catalogue of the Archiepiscopal Manuscripts at 
Lambeth. ABHBA. 


Cleanctus. — 

“ Stingy Cleanctus *, softened by thy skill, 
Of cost'ess viands lets thee take thy fill; 
To other knaves, with visage stern and dull, 
He turns, and shews the public tablets full.” 

The above lines are from Early Verse and 
Prose by George H. Dyer, Cambridge (U. S.), 
1826, a small volume containing some good lines 
and a display of very ordinary learning. ‘The 
sketch of a classical flatterer is about the best. I 
cannot find “ Cleanctus” in the Index to Theo- 
phrastus, and shall be obliged by anyone who is 
familiar with him saving me the trouble of a 
search which may be fruitless. M. E. 

Eton. 

Biographical Queries. —I should be glad to 
obtain any information relating to the under- 
mentioned. 


* See Theophrastus. 





Timothy Willis, ambassador to Muscovy in the 
reign of James I. 

Sir George Wright, Kut., Fellow of S. John's, 
Oxford, 1600. 

Adrian Dee, Canon of Chichester, son of Bishop 
Dee. Of what college ? 

Roger Hacket, a divine, temp. Elizabeth, second 
son of Sir Cuthbert Hacket, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don.* 

John Exton, Judge of Admiralty, 1664. 

C. J. Rosrsoy. 


Sevenoaks, 


* Devil-may-care.” — What is a “ devil-may- 
care expression"? And who first used so dis- 
gusting a barbarism ? 

Jos J. BaAarpwertt WorKarp, M.A. 

Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports: Coroner.— 
In the State Paper Office, Domestic Series, James 
I. (vol. xxviii.) there is the opinion of one Dr. 


Newman to the effect that the Lord Warden of 


the Cinque Ports can be the only judge to act as 
coroner in the case of a man drowned off Dover 
pier. Is this the case now ? Ww. oO. W. 


Colonel Thwackwell. — The great poet, Sir 
Walter =m in a letter to his son, Lieut. Walter 
Scott, 15th Light Dragoons a dated 
“ Abbotsford, 4th April, 1825,” writes 


“ Touching Colonel Thwackwell, of whom I know 


' nothing but the name, which would bespeak him a strict 


disciplinarian, I suppose you are now arrived at that 
time of life you can take your ground from your observa- 
tion, without being influenced by the sort of cabal which 
often exists in our army, especially in the corps where 
the officers are men of fortunes or expectations, against 
a commanding officer.” 

With regard to this officer, the editor has ap- 
pended a note to the following effect : — 

“Sir Walter had misread, or chose to miswrite, the 
name of his son’s new commandant, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thackwell.” 

Can any of your contributors inform me whe- 
ther this Col. Thackwell was the same officer who 
died the other day, holding the rank of Licut.- 


| General in the army, and who was also a Grand 
| Cross of the Bath and Colonel of the 16th Lan- 


cers? Also, who was his father ? Esquire. 

“ Platonis Opera,” Serrani, 1578, fol. — Brunet 
gives 14 inches 8 to 10 lines as the size of 
the largest copy he had seen. Query, Do not 

c* See Wood's Ath ne, ii. 317. (Bliss), for some ac- 
count of Dr. Roger Hacket. In addition to what is there 
stated respecting him, we may add that he was instituted 
to the rectory of North Crawley, Bucks, April 7, 1590, 
and buried in that church Sept. 16,1621. His will is 
dated August 21, 1621, in which are several legacies to 
his children; to New College, Oxford, several of his 





books; anda piece of ground to the town of about 40s., 
in case they do not disturb his enclosures. Cole’s MSS. 
XXXViii. pp. 


130. 136.—Ep. } 
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even small paper copies exceed this height ? 

Mine measures 15} inches, but is I think merely 

, tall ordinary copy. Joseru Rix. 
St. Neots. 


George Browne, the First Protestant A rehbishop 


of Dublin, deprived by Q. Mary in 1554. — Of 

what family was the above prelate? Was he mar- 

ried*, and if so, to whom? Whom did his de- 

scendants marry ? What were his arms and crest ? 

A reply to these questions, through the post, will 

greatly oblige R. W. Drxon. 
Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 


Marquis of Argyle and Charles II.—It is 
stated in Martyn’s Life of Shaftesbury (vol. i. 
b 161.) that in 1650 King Charles II. gave the 
Marquis of Argyle, who was beheaded after the 
Restoration, “a promise under his hand and seal 
to make him a duke, a knight of the garter, and 
one of his bedchamber, and likewise to be in- 
fluenced by his counsels; and that, when restored 
to his just rights, he would pay to the Marquis 
forty thousand pounds which was due to him.” 
What is the authority for this statement? Has 
such a document been anywhere published ? 

W. C. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 


Sir John Bankes in 1676.— Who was Sir John 
Bankes, living in Dorsetshire about 1676? The 
eldest son and successor of Sir John Bankes, the 
Chief Justice, who died in 1644, was Sir Ralph 
Bankes, Knt., who died early in the reign of 
Charles II. His eldest son is described in the 
family histories as John Bankes, without a title. 
Was he a knight ? W. C, 


[John Bankes, grandson of the Chief Justice, repre- | 


sented the borough of Corfe Castle in eight parliaments, | 


and died in 1714, and was buried at Wimborne. Accord- 


ing to the pedigree in Hutchins’s Dorsetshire, ii. 567., 
} 


he is without a title. } 


Mrs. B. Hoole, afterwards Hofland. — Can you 
give me any information regarding Mrs. Hoole, 
author of a volume of Little Dramas for Young 
People, published by Longman. I have not seen 
the book, but the title is given in The London 
Catalogue of Books, 1814—1846. What was the 
date of publication, and what are the titles of the 
dramas ? Z. A. 


[We are unable to get a sight of Little Dramas for 
Young People from English History, 1809. The maiden 
name of the authoress was Barbara Wreaks, born at 
Sheffield in 1770. Her first husband was Mr. T. Brad- 
shawe Hoole; and her second Mr. Thomas Christopher 
Hofland. Mrs. Hofland died at Richmond in Surrey, 
Nov. 9, 1844; and her Life and Literary Remains were 
published by Thomas Ramsay, 12mo., 1849. 





(* Abp. Browne was deprived for matrimony. See E. 


P. Shirley’s Original Letters on the Church in Ireland, pp. | 4 
5 in} ; | ing that description, having been published by 


- 18.—Ep.] 
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E. H. Keating's Dramas.— Can you give me 
the date of a volume by Miss Keating, entitled 
Drawing-room Dramas. What are the names of 
the pieces ? Z. A. 


[The work is entitled Dramas for the Drawing Room ; 


or Charades for Christmas. By EF. H. Keating. Post 
8vo., no date [1856?] It contains four charades: 1. Blue 
Beard. 2. Phaeton. 3. Catiline. 4. Guy Fawkes. These 


are preceded with directions “ How to carry out a per- 
formance successfully.” } 


Seal Inscription. —I have the matrix of a seal 
with the following legend : — 
“s, THESAURAR. ET CAPITUL. 
MENIGDUSTE, 
The pv in the last word may possibly be an o. 
It is of the thirteenth century, with canopy of 
three arches ; under centre is Madonna and infant 
Saviour; at the sides are two saints; underneath 
is a kneeling figure, under another arch. Can 
you tell me to what church it belonged? J.C. J. 


ECCESLE DE 


[ The p, as our correspondent suggests, is probably an 
©. The church appears to have been that of Menigoute, 
a town of 850 or 900 inhabitants in the department of 
Deux-Sevres. (Worcester, Geog. Dict., Bouillet, Dict.) 
Me nigoute would in old French be J& nig yuste, as on the 
seal, and is so spelt in the Dict. Géog. of Expilly, 1766. 
This would be modernised into Menigoute, much in the 
same manner that the old Fr. goust, taste, has in modern 
Fr. become g nit. | 


Anna Liffey. — How did the river which runs 
through Dublin acquire the name of Anna Lif- 
fey ? Frances Seymour. 

[The name Anna Liffey is said to be derived from 
Awen Luiffa, the black river. ] 


The Termination “ -sex."—Can any of your cor- 
respondents inform me what is the meaning of the 
termination -ser in Essex, Sussex, Middlesex, and 
Wessex ? Er. Bh 

[The word is derived from Seaxe, the Saxons, who had 
different names according to their locality: 1. Last Seazre, 
East Saxons, people of Essex. 2. Middel-Seave, Middle- 
sex. 3. Suth-Seaxe, South Saxons, or the people of 
Sussex. 4. West-Seaxe, West Saxons, or inhabitants of 
Wessex. — Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. ] 





Replies. 
LADY CULROS's DREAME. 
(2™ §, viii. 247.) 

Under the impression that I had the materials 
at hand to enable me to frame a reply to Lapy 
Lytron’s Query, I have devoted a few hours to 
the search, but fear my success in throwing any 
new light upon Lady Culros, or her Dreame, has 
not been very signal. ae 

To the inquiry as to whether the Dreame is still 
in existence, the reply is easy: a reprint of the 
earliest known edition of the only work answer- 
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Mr. David Laing in his Early Metrical Tales, 
octavo, 1826, — under the title of Ane Godlie 
Dreame compylit in Scottish Meter be M. M. Gen- 
telvvoman in Culross at the re qe ist of he r fre indes. 
Edinbvrgh, printed be Robert Charteris, 1603. 

The M. M. is Mistress Melvil, and in all subsequent 
editions she is designated as Elizabeth Melvil, Lady 
Culros yonger;: while another vari ty i her de- 
scription is furnished by Alex. Hume, who dedicates 
his Hymnes or Sacred Songs (Edin. 1599) to Eliz. 
Mal-vill, Ladie Cumrie, whom he identifies with 
our subject by extolling both her poetry and her 
piety. Mr. John Livingston, who has left a MS. 
account of Eminent Proffessors in Scotland, also 
notices Lady Culros as famous for her Dream 
anent her spiritual condition, which she put in 
verse, and was by others published. Mr. Laing, 
who furnishes these particulars, reconciles the 
above descrepancies in her nomenclature by in- 
forming us that our authoress was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Jas. Melvill of Halhill, the his- 
torian ; and that by her marriage with John Col- 
vill, eldest son of Alexander, Commendator of 
Culros (who during his father’s life had the de- 
sign ition of C vill of Wester-Cumrie), she Te- 
ceived the honorary title, first, of Lady Cumrie, 
and subsequ *ntly of Lady Culros. 

So far, | think, we may be satisfied, then, that 
the existing Dreame is the work of the Lady Cul- 
ros of the seventeenth century; and, judging 
from the number of impressions it underwent, and 
its consequent great popularity, as one of the 
books of the people *, it almost amounts to cer- 
tainty that it is identical with the wild wail which 
lingered so long in the ears of Lawrence Temple, 
i. e. the poet Armstrong, and the religious rhap- 
sody of Pinkerton, Campbell, and Leyden. But 
here we come to the real point of Lapy L.’s 
Query,—the singular reference to a like Dreme 
by a Dreamer of the same name, in a poem pub- 
lished more than a century before the time of our 
Lady Culros! 

I-have not elsewhere met with the quotation 
Lapy Lytton has furnished from recollection in 
support of the existence of the wilde shrieking« 








dreme of the olden time, nor do I find that any of 


our poetical antiquaries allude to it when speak- 
ing of that extant: considering the evident fami- 
liarity of the editor of the reprint of 1826 with 
the old Scottish metrical romances, —that of Sir 
Gawayne in particular, which he has also edited, 
—it docs seem impossible to believe but that some 
mistake is made in the quotation, or error in the 
ascription of it to a ballad printed in Richard IIL.’s 


by rhe Dre has its scoffers too: Sam. Colvill, in his 
Whig's Supplication written about 1680, and the reputed 


} 





son of Lady Culros, has the following rough allusion to | 


the work, and its detractors 


“Which sundry drunken Asses flout, 
Not seeing the Jewel within the clout!” 
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time. Curious enough’Campbell, in his Histor 
of Poetry in Scotland, when commenting upt n 
Pinkerton’s jumping to the conclusion that the soi- 
disant Lawrence Temple referred to Mrs. Colvill’s 
Dreame, asks, may it not be possible that Arm- 
strong alluded, not to this silly rhapsody, but to 
some other piece of poetry of which he had but 
a faint remembrance? With all due respect for 
this northern Warton, the doubt started by him 
must remain but a very faint probability until the 
correctness of Lapy L.’s memory is vouched for 
by the exact passage, and proof that it is to be 
found in a production of the press of the antiquity 
indicated, 

Having said thus much of the Dreame, it may 
not be out of place to add a word or two by way 
of description, particularly as neither original nor 
reprint are likely to fall into the hands of any but 
the curious in old books. Pinkerton, in his Tra- 


gic Ballads (London, 1781), strips the Dreame of 


its horrors when he says, in reply to Temple, 
“ this composition is neither lost, nor is it too ter- 
rible for the ear. On the contrary a child might 
hear it repeated in a winter’s night without the 
smallest emotion.” Viewing our amiable enthu- 
siast as the Dreamer, we are struck at the outset 
by the Bunyan-like key in which she opens her 
wail: — 
* Vpon ane day as I did mourne full soir 

With sindrie things quhairwith my saull was greifi 

My greif increasit, and grew moir, and moir, 

My comfort fled, and could not be releifit ; 

With heavines my heart was sae mischeifit, 

I loathit my Ivfe, I could not eit nor drink; 

I micht not speik, nor luick to nane that leifit, 

Bot musit alone, and divers things did think. 











“The wretchid warld did sa molest my mynde, 

I thocht vpon this fals, and iron age; 

And how our harts were sa to vyce inclynde, 

rhat sathan seimit maist feirfullie to rage ; 

Nathing on earth my sorrow could asswage! 

I felt my sin most strangelie to incres ; 

I grevit my spreit, that wont to be my pledge, 

My saull was drownit into maist deip distress.” 

In this style, brooding over her sins and the 
wretchedness of the world, and longing to be at 
rest, in cadences which also remind us of that con- 
temporary plaint, the New Jerusalem Hymn, she 
proceeds until wearied with the improvisings of a 
deeply religious spirit she falls asleep, and in her 
Dreame is visited by an angel, who interrogates 
her as to the cause of her misery, and finding her 
bent upon closing her pilgrimage, and attaining 
at once to heaven, notwithstanding the perils of 
the way, says :— 

“ Thou answeirs weill, I am content said hee, 

To be thy guyde, bot see thou grip me fast.” 
Then follows the Dreamer’s narration of het 
spiritual flight : — 
“Up I rais and maid na mair delay, 
My febill arme about his arme I cast ; 
He went befoir and still did guyde the way, 
Thocht 1 was waik, my spriet did follow fast, 
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Throw moss and myres, throw ditches deip we past, 





rhrow pricking thornes, throw iter i throw fyre; 
Throw dreidful denn quhilk 1 le my heart agast 


“Sumtyme we clam on cra ont 2 " 
i ls itvmes sta‘ l or yg hy s of iw 
rhey sa stay that v ler was t 
B en I feirit, hee held me bv the ! 

Throw thick and thin, throy 1 and eik be lan 
Phe greit deserts wee wanderit « wa 

Qul I was waik had 1 for t tand, 

Y th lk refre ' 


A glimpse ol the celestial mal 








fed by her guardian angel, but sh told that 
any difficulties intervene before it can b 
reached ; and, as a set-off to its glories, she has, 
like Dante, to pass through the regions of dark- 
ness. Arrived here, we have the following de- 


scription: — 


“Into that pit quhen I did enter i 














I saw ane sicht quhilk maid rt ’ 
Puir damnit saullis, tormentit sair ly 
In flaming fyre, were frying l ist ; 
And uglie s] we thre them } 
My heart gr nd I begonth to tyre. 
Or I was war, ane grippit me at last 
And held me heich above ane flaming fyré 

“ The fyre was er heit did piers me sair, 





My faith grew waik, m ulerous sma 
[ trimbellet fast, my feir grew mair and mair, 
My hands did shaik, that I him held withall; 


grip was wo! 








At lenth they lousit, than they begonth to fall, 

I cryit, ‘O Lord!’ and caucht them fast agane ; 

‘| | Jesus cum, and red 1 , 

*( e!’ said h ‘and 1 t past tl 





payne!’” 

At this point excess of fear caused the Dreamer 
to awake from what the ancient ballad not 
propriately calls her wilde shreekinge drem 
the r 


inap- 
> a 1d 
mainder of the book (in all sixty stanzas) is 
1 with the exhortations of the pious writer 
lly and devout life. J. O. 








This curious old ballad, published originally in 
1603, was reprinted in 1826, and forms a part of 
that highly valuable collection entitled Early Me- 
Tales, ine luding the History of Sir Ege 7, 
Sir Gryme, and Sieill, edited with a 
preface by David Lai Esq., Edinburgh, 12mo. 
In the introductory notice prefixed to this volum« 
will be found much interesting information rela- 
live to the authoress (Mistress Elizabeth Melvil) 
and her dream. Upon a reference also to Dr. John 
Armstrong's (Launcelot Temple) Miscellanies, 2 


trical 


Sir Gray 








vols. 12mo., 1770, will be found some little in- 
formation in respect to the same. ae Gs 


Edinburgh. 
BOYDELL’S SHAKSPEARE GALLERY 
(2™ §. viii. 50. 97.) 
V. H. Q.’s Query and Mr. Boys’s answer 
duce me to offer some farther observations. M: 





Boys mentions 
terest, but it remains to notice 
use during the 

Mall. This was 


in blue covers, at 


two catalogues, | 





existence of the il 
a thick 12mo. volume, 
cording to the fashion oi 
day, its bulk being occasioned by quotati 
the pass 


ages in each play which the pictures w 
intended to illustrate, many of 


Like Mr. 


Gallery in my younger d 








them extendin 
Roys, I i 
1ys, which cert 


a whol 





& most interesting and instructive ex n 
although p! bably two thirds of the pi 
would not now rank as specimens of high art 

It would be too much to « xpect that ** N. § r 


what V. H. Q. suggests, —“ A L 


sl ould contam 4 { ’ 
of the Artists « mpl yed, and the Subject i u- 
lustrated,” — but I will mention a few which I 
best remember, by artists whose reputati 
mains undiminished, a 

Rey nr lds. 


tion Scene 


s for instance : — 

Macbeth, Scene 4. The Incanta- 
Macbeth and th i : 

Henry VI. The Death of Cardinal Beaufort; and 

Puck. Purchased at the sale by Mr. ] 

I believe sold at the disposal of his collection 

West. Lear in the Storm; and Ophelia i 
Mad Scene, Hamlet, Act IV. 

Romney. ‘The opening scene in the 7% t, 
or rather, by painter's licence, the first and s 
scenes amalgamated. The passengers and crew 
of the sinking ship occupy close two-third 
the canvass, and Prospero and 
mainder. 


with 


Barry. Lear, with the dead body of Cord 
Fuseli. Hamlet and Ghost; Pro i l, 
and Caliban; and two great gallery pictures of 
the Fairy Scenes in ’ ight 
Dream. “These 
Stowe, and I 

break up of the nts of that noble mansion. 

Opie. Talbot at the Castle of the Countess of 
Auvergne. Henry VJ., Part 1. 

Northcote... Richard 1I. The Entry of Richard 
and Bolingbroke into London. This large and 
conspicuous picture was, I believe, purchased | 
the Armourers’ Company for their Hall, where it 
may still be, if the Hall still exists, but which 
may be doubtful, as the old halls of the lesse: 
city companies are fast disappearing. 

Hamilton, Westall, and Wheatley, all R.A.s, 

amongst the most numerous of the contri- 
butors, but their productions would, I cone 
but little regarded, a 
Scene in the Water's 
general favourite at the time. 

V. H. Q. rightly observes that this was a bold 
undertaking. If it had been merely the engage- 
ment of the artists to paint the pictures, the outlay 
must have been enormous: but this was only 
laying the foundation: the main object was to 
have them all engraved by the first artists in that 








two pictures were afterwards a 
presum sold on the lament 


content 






vere 
iv e, 
Hamilton’ 
was a very 


be now 
statue 
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line, in illustration of the splendid edition of the 
plays, which was the professed object of the 
scheme. ‘The utter impossibility of carrying this 
out, in any reasonable time, on a scale commen- 
surate with what was held out in the prospectus, 
and on the faith of which the subscriptions were 
entered into, was the undoubted cause of its 
failure as a pecuniary speculation. First-rate 
line engravings were promised; there being at 
that time but few hands in that line, and but few 
of the prints appear to have been executed by 
the best of them. Some of the line engravings 
were such as would not now be tolerated; and 
the greater part of the large prints were executed 
in that inferior style of stipple which about that 
time had got into general practice. Some of the 
worn-out impressions of this class, I apprehend, 
are what are alluded to by Mr. Boys as “ hideous 
reproductions.” 

To compensate in some degree for this failure, 
the Boydells obtained an Act of Parliament to 
dispose of the Gallery by lottery. To the best of 
my recollection the tickets were three guineas 
each; the great temptation being that there were 
no blanks, the holder of each ticket being entitled 
to receive prints to that value, by which means 
the Boydells got rid of their heavy stock of im- 
pressions from the plates, the catalogue of which 
is secondly noticed in Mr. Boys’s letter. One of 
my sisters had a present of a ticket, for which 
she got three prints, which together I am sure 
would not have fetched 5s. 

The great prize (I do not think there were any 
on an intermediate scale) consisted of the pre- 
mises in Pall Mall, with the pictures contained in 
them. Mr. Tassic, of Leicester Square, was the 
fortunate holder ; and it was on his account that 
the sale by Christie took place which is men- 
tioned in Mr. Boys’s letter ; and it was no doubt 
on this account that within a few years after- 
wards Mr. Tassie relinquished the business long 
carried on by him and his father before him, and 
to which he left no successor or representative 
that I ever heard of. That is a subject which I 
was under the impression had been noticed in 
some volume of yours not long since, but I cannot 
find it. I should like to make it the subject of 
some remarks; but if so, it must be at some future 
time in a separate communication, the present 
one having far exceeded what I had anticipated. 

M. H. 


FORGED ASSIGNATS. 
(2™ S. vi. 70, 134. 255.) 
I am obliged by the various replies received 
through the medium of “N. & Q.” to my inquiries 
on this subject. Mr. Penstone (p. 134.) thinks 


the report of the case tried before Lord Kenyon to 
be “very insufficient evidence” 


on which to re- 
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ceive a charge against the government of the 
day. With all deference to his conclusion I would 
just remark that the case (Strongi’th’arm ,r, 
Lakyn) did not require to be probed farther as 
against the government, inasmuch as the question 
at issue was not the bona fides of the English go- 
vernment, but a mere question of right or wrong 
between the litigants. I take Lord Kenyon’s 
summing up to be strong confirmation, if not ab- 
solute proof of the charge. Sir W. C. Trever- 
YAn’s assertion (p. 255.)-that “the transaction 
was managed for Mr. Pitt by Mr. (afterwards) 
Alderman Magnay,” is conclusive enough, and goes 
far to vindicate that much vilified and occasionally 
erring personage “ 1T-1s-sarp” from any sin of 
invention or exaggeration. Sir W.C. T. states 
that the paper was made at Haughton paper-mill 
near Hexham ; but it is probable that more than 
one manufacturer was engaged in the work, as I 
find the following in the Financial and Monetary 
History of England by Mr. Thomas Doubleday 
of Newcastle. I may premise that Mr. D. is a 
north countryman by birth, and must lave had 
ample means of verifying his assertions : 

“When he joined in the war Mr. Pitt had predeter- 
mined to complete the discredit of the assignats by forg- 
ing, and distributing the forgeries over France: which 
he did. The consequence was that the assignats became 
* waste paper,’ and they may to this hour be seen pasted 
against the walls of cottages in France as memorials of 
the time they fell. This act of Pitt has been confidently 
denied; and it has been asserted that, if done, it was not 
with the knowledge of the heads of the government. 
Both denial and assertion are however false. In conse- 
quence of the fraudulent dishonour of a bill of exchang: 
the whole was divulged in a court of law; and the paper 
of which the forgeries were made is now known to have 
been manufactured by direct order of government at Lang- 
ley paper-mill, situated near the city of Durham, a site 
chosen probably for this purpose on account of its remote- 
ness from the seat of government; and indeed the whole 
transaction was worthy of the genius of the minister, who 
was singularly destitute of military notions excepting in 
so far as they were intertwined with the pure question of 
ways and means.” — Pp, 134-135. 

Mr. D.’s remark as to the reason for the choice 
of Langley paper-mill for the manufacture will 
apply with equal or greater fitness to the secluded 
locality of Haughton, on the North Tyne. One 
more authority is Dr. Belsham, who (in his His- 
tory of England, published in 1805), says of the 
failure of the Vendean expedition in 1794: — 


“ A considerable sum in specie became likewise the pro- 








| perty of the captors, together with prodigious quantities 


of assignats fabricated in England, and issued under the 
mock authority of the infant monarch of France.” — Vol. 
v. p. 376. 

If farther confirmation be needed by the ultra- 
sceptical, I may add that I have this day con- 
versed on this subject with a veteran naval officer 
of undoubted veracity, who tells me that he was 
in Quiberon Bay with the ill-fated expedition to 
La Vendée, and is perfectly clear as to the fact of 
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the English fleet landing these forged assignats in 
large quantities at dead of night. He says that 
one boat’s crew was caught in the fact, and gib- 
beted in sight of the ships. He has also given 
me the name of a brother officer, now or lately 
resident in the South of England, as having been 
employed in this particular service. I refrain 
from giving these names here, as having no per- 
mission so to do. 

In conclusion, I would remark that it is scarcely 
to be credited that any private firm would have 
undertaken so extraordinary and dangerous a 
business as the forgery and distribution of these 
assignats without the complicity or sanction of 
government; and not being skilled in Jesuitical 
distinctions as to the exact share of blame to be 
awarded to principal or to agent, I am driven to 
the conclusion that the memory of the “ heaven- 
born” Pitt must remain slurred with all the odium 
that must attach to so disreputable an artifice. 
Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to think that we have 
made some progress in the morality of war since 
that day. E. C. Rosson. 


Sunderland. 





AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, 
(2™ S. viii, 247.) 


The absence of an apostle’s name, as author of 


this Epistle, caused it to be disputed by some 
who set it aside as not being one of St. Paul's 
Epistles. (Euseb. H. E., iii. 3.) Its anonymous 
character deprived it prima facie of claim to a 
place in the canon. This objection, however, is 
met by Pantenus (Euseb. HW. E., vi. 14.), who 
says: — 

“Since the Lord, who was the Apostle of the Almighty, 
was sent to the Iebrews, Paul, by reason of his inferi- 
ority, as if sent to the Gentiles, did not subscribe himself 
an Apostle of the Hebrews, both out of reverence for the 
Lord and because he wrote of his abundance to the 
Liebrews, as a herald and Apostle of the Gentiles.” 

And Clemens Alexandrinus, the pupil of Pantenus, 
says (Euseb. H. E., vi. 14.) :— 

“ But it is probable that the title, Paul the Apostle, was 
not prefixed to it. For as he wrote to the Hebrews, who 
had imbibed prejudices against him, and suspected him, 
he wisely guards against diverting them from the pe- 
rusal, by giving his name.” 

If there had been an historical tradition on 
which Pantznus and Clement of Alexandria could 
have relied, this would have been more satisfac- 
tory than the reasons above given for the omission 
of any apostolic character, or even any declara- 
tion that it was written by command or permis- 
sion of God or the church. 


to vary from that of the thirteen acknowledged 
Epistles of the Apostle Paul. To meet this ob- 


Again, the style of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was early discovered , 
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jection, Origen (a.p. 185—253) admits (Euseb. 
H. £., vi. 25.) that 

“ the style of the Epistle with the title ‘to the Hebrews,’ 
has not that vulgarity of diction which belongs to the 
Apostle, who confesses that he is but common in speech ; 
that is, in his phraseology. But that this Epistle is more 
pure Greek in the composition of its phrases, every one 
will confess who is able to discern the difference of style. 
Again, it will be obvious that the ideas of the Epistle are 
admirable, and not inferior to any of the books acknow- 
ledged to be apostolic. Every one will confess the 
truth of this who attentively reads the Apostle’s writings. 
But I would say, that the thoughts (voyjmara) are the 
Apostle’s; the diction, however, and phraseology (4 6 
dpacrs kai 7 civGecrs ) belong to some one who has recorded 
(aropvnuovevcartés) what the Apostle said, and as one 
who noted down at his leisure (cxoAcoypadyeavrés) what 
his master dictated. If, then, any church considers this 
Epistle as coming from Paul, let it be commended for this, 
for neither did those ancient men [ four or five generations 
previous} deliver it as such without cause. But who it 
was that really wrote the Epistle, God only knows! The 
account, however, that has been current before us is, ac- 
cording to some, that Clement, who was Bishop of Rome, 
wrote this Epistle; according to others, that it was writ- 
ten by Luke, who wrote the Gospel and the Acts.” “ But,” 
adds Eusebius, “ let this suffice on these subjects.” 

It was still an open question, then, in the Eastern 
church at this period, whether St. Paul was or 
was not the author of this Epistle. In the Latin 
church, Irenzeus and Hippolytus deny that it was 
Paul's. (Stuart, i. 147. s. 16.) Jerome and Au- 
gustine agree that the predominant opinion of 
Christian churches was, that this Epistle was not 
written by Paul. (Stuart, i. 154. s. 16.; 157. s. 17.) 
Stuart, who unfortunately omits the important 
words above quoted, “the thoughts are the 
Apostle’s” (i. 127. s. 14.), considers Origen as re- 
presenting Clement and Luke merely as amanu- 
enses Of Paul: but, if Origen so intended, why 
did he use so solemn an expression on the subject 
as “ but who it was that really wrote the Epistle, 
God only kriows”? Now the word used by 
Origen, axournuoveioayrés, is the same as Xeno- 
phon uses in reference to Socrates: what we now 
call memoirs Xenophon terms érourquovedmara. 
Very probably Origen had Xenophon's Socrates 
in his mind at the time. Xenophon has a just 
claim to the diction, phraseology, and composition ; 
but the thoughts in the main are those of Socra- 
tes. Did Luke then, or Clement of Rome, take 
the position of Xenophon herein? As to Clement, 
he has quoted passages from the Hebrews, without, 
however, as is his custom, naming his author. 
Quoting from Hebrews then, as the work of an- 
other, he cannot be himself the author. 

With respect to Luke there is no doubt that, 
in writing the Acts of the Apostles, he had op- 
portunity of constant reference to St. Paul for his 
facts; and, being a Gentile, he would necessarily 
represent to St. Paul the opinions he entertained 
of Judaism from the Gentile point of view. There 
were five years from the publication of the last 
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Epistle written by Paul (the Second to Ti- 
mothy), prior to St. Paul’s death, a.p. 68, 
during which this subject might occupy the minds 
of both. After the arduous life of the Apostle, 
and with his ard nperament, the thorn in 
the flesh may have ught the Apostle into a 
state of | infirmity which rendered him in- 
capable of ending the series of his Epistles. 
But with Cuke at hand (2 Tim. iv. 6—8. 11.), 
whose style of composition may be estimated by 
his introduction to his Gospel and by the latter 
portion of the Acts of the Apostles, he had no 
want of a writer capable of conveying his senti- 
ments, so far as regarded = in a way superior 

his own. The Epistle evidently wants, how- 
ever, the final corrections of St. Paul. In the 
parallel case of Socrates w ely admit that, 
but for Xen ph n and | Nat », we should have had 
in the language - Rcesaten himself the same 
thoughts | shakin, ut not the same elegance of 
ion or : bility of ponrnned hy And as the in- 
one will read Xenophon’s Memorabilia to ascer- 
tain the thoughts of S. rates, so he will read the 
Epistle to the Hel ws, W hether the composition 
of St. Luke or not , mw the opinions of St. Paul on 
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the inqevtent typical relation of the Jewish re- 
ligi n to the Cl ristian dispensation therein de- 
veloped. This opinion coincides generally with 


that of Origen, Lardner, Huc, Stier, Guerike, and 
Davidson. The last author has examined the 
veral claims of Barnabas, Apollos, Silas, &c. 
1. N. T., iii. 163—259.), with greater ability 
and fairness than Stuart, whose work, however, 
very useful and ample in detail. Kuinoel’s 
Proleg. to Hebrews is succinct, yet comprehensive. 
T. J. Bucxrton. 








Replies ta Minor Quertes. 

Eulenspiegel (2 §S. vii. 455.) — The book 
uoted = fr is Eulenspiegel im Neunzehnten 
Jahrhu adirt a r Narrenwitz und Gimpeluc is- 
t, Deutschland, gedrucht in diesem Jahr, pp. 
272. At p. 98. is the chapter “ Wie Eulenspiegel 
Gesandtschafts-secretiir wird.” There is nothing 
by which its date can be fixed, but from various 
allusions I guess it to be about 1820. It is a 
clever satire on the minor German courts, and 
considering their aversion to be joked with, I 
think the author had good reasons for not putting 
his name or the printer’s on the title-page. His 
views in political economy are advanced for that 
time, and he has much quiet humour; but I can- 
not discover, either in his matter or manner, any 
resemblance to Haliburton. The character of the 
well-meaning prince, who makes weak efforts to 
break through routine, is capitally indicated. Sup- 
posing the book to be little known I offer one 
xample. Eulenspiegel, after he has failed to 
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please in diplomacy, becomes court-jester (Hof- 
narr), and awakens the prince’s suspicions that 
ne army is ineflicient and badly managed : — 

* Der Fiirst wurde zweifelhaft; liess die hchen Gene- 
ulin kommen, und gab ihnen den ernsten Befehl, auf 
Verbesserung des Kriegswesens zu denken. Sie hielten 
Sitzun gen, und liess¢ - manche Ordre an die Ofliziere 
r ree bn, d des Dienstreglement genauer zu befolgen. Dann 
bekamen die Grenadiere an ihren Birenkappe ¥ a 
Klunkern, wo sonst nur eine gehangen hatte.”—P. 

~ ltt 
Paris. 


Charles Bailly, Secretary to Mary Queen of 
Scots (2°* S. viii. 267.)— There is a most in- 
teresting memorial of the imprisonment of Charles 
Bailly in the Tower of London, consisting of one 
of the inscriptions cut into the wall of one of the 
prison chambers. It is engraved in Bayley's 
History of the Tower. This inscription is dated 
10 September, 1571, and the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
will at once recollect it from the following philo- 
sophic sentiment, which forms the principal part 
of the inscription : — 

The most unhappy man in the world is he that is 
not patient in adversities; for men are not killed with 
the adversities they have, but with y* impacience which 
they suffer.” 





It is unnecessary to quote more of this inscrip- 
tion, as a facsimile of the whole v be found in 








Mr. paytey’ s work, where also there is probably 
(for I have not the book at hand) some account 
of the prisoner. Geo. R. Corner. 


[The inscription is given in Bayley, p. 149., who adds 
that “ The unhappy young man who has left us these me- 
morials (there are two inscriptions) was an adherent to the 
interests of Mary Queen of Scots, and secretly engaged in 
her affairs abroad, whilst she was a prisoner in England. 
He appears to have been by birth a Fleming or Brabander, 
and not, as his name and service would indicate, a Scotch- 
man, though perhaps of ch extraction. In the early 
~ of the year 1571, being dispatched into tht os 















* Ridolphi the Florentine, with letters in « iphe: er for his 
unfortunate mistré ss, and also for the S; sh ambassa- 
dor, the Duke of Norfolk, the Bishop of = nd Lord 


Lonbey, on his arrival at Dover was seized i com- 
mitted to prison, where he seems to have undergone the 
greatest privations and misery. The packet of letters 
came to the hands of Lord Cobham, governor of the 
Cinque Ports; but Ross had sufficient address to get pos- 
session of it, and substitute another with less dangerous 
contents, which was despatched to the council. Bailly, 
for some time after his commitment to prison, contrived 
to hold correspondence with the Scottish ambassador, and 
from one of his letters we find that he once suffered the 
tortures of the rack without making any material dis- 
closure; but his communications with Ross being cut off, 
and having a promise from Lord Burghley that he should 
be set at liberty without stain of his honour and credit, he 
answered all the questions which his ——s put to him 

Bailly seems to have received a good education, 
and besides the English, to have been acquainted with 
the Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian languages.” 





The Suffragan Bishop of Ipswich (2™ 8. 


225. 296.) —The date given by Tanner is that 


Viii. 
t of 
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Manning's institution in the church of Metting- 
ham. It is certain that he was Suffragan Bishop 
of Ipswich before that time. LB. B. Woopwarp. 


Scotch Genealogies: Jerningham Family (2 
S. viii. 256.) — Under the first heading, a corre- 
spondent, Wa. Matruews, asserts that “the 
knightly predec essors of the Barons St: on, of Cos- 
tessey Hi: ill, were for a long series of years known 
by the designations of Sir George and Si WwW illiam 
in alternate succession.” This is not the fact. So 
far from this being true, there have been only two 
Sir Georges, and only one Sir William. ‘The late 
Lord Stafford was Sir Ge his father Sir 
William, and his grandfather Sir George. The 
present Lord’s names are Henry Valentine. 

F.C. H. 

Carriage-boot (2™ §. viii. 238.)— A corre- 
spondent refers to the word “ boot” as an appen- 
dage to a carriage. His observation has been 
placed under Dean Trench's notice. In Oxoniana, 
vol. iv. p. 220., is the following notice, enter- 
taining in itself as a travelling a ote, but 
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mentioned now from the statement underlined: — 
* Oxford Flying Coach. 
1669. 

“Monday, April 2C, was the first day that the flying- 

ach went f™ Oxford to London in one day. A. W. 
went in the same coach, having then a boot on each side. 
Among the six men that went, Mr. Richard Holloway, a 
counsellor of Oxford (afterwards a judge) was one. They 
then (according to the Vice-Chan ! 
in all public places), entered into tl ach ¢ 
door against All Souls Coll., precisely at six 


in the morning, and at seven at night they were all set 
downe at their inn at London. The occasion of A. 
Wood's going to London was to carry on his studies in 
the Cottonian Library, and elsewhere.” 


Francis TRENCH. 





Islip. 


Cibber's Apology (2° S. viii. 269.)—Y« yur cor- 
7 mdent will find the passage he inquires for 
in Joseph Andrews, Book L Cc hapter i it — 











‘But I pass by these and pany oth rs (Ilistories of 
Jack the Giant Killer, Guy of Warwick, &c.), to mention 
two books lately published, which represent an admiral 
pattern of the amiable in either sex. The former of 
these, which deals in male virtue, was written by tl 
great person himself, who lived the life he hath recorded, 
an 1 is by many thought to have lived such a life only 
in order to write it. The other is communicated to us 
by an historian who borrows his lights, as the common 
method is, from authentic papers and records. The 
reader, I believe, already conjectures I mean the lives of 
M*. Colley Cibber, and M™. Pamela Andrews. How 
artfully doth the former, by insinuating that he escaped 
being promoted to the highest stations in church and 
state, teach us a contempt of worldly grandeur! hor 
strongly doth he inculcate an absolute submission to our 
supe astly, how completely doth he arm us against 


neasy, as wretched a passion as the fear of shame! 


how clearly doth he — e the emptiness and vanity of 


that phantom, reputatior 


F. S..will find ies allusions to Colley Cibber 
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and his Apology scattered up and dow n the above 
quoted novel (Book I. Chaps. iii, vii.; Book 
III. Chap. vi., end of Chap. xii. and he: vee of 





Chap. xiii.); but although pretty well up in 

Tom Jones, ‘J remember no allusion to Cibber in 

that novel. Lisya. 
Salford. 


The passage Fielding which F. S. wants is 
not in Tom Jones, but in the first chapter of 


Joseph Axdrews. Ii is ie follows: “Who lived 


- e life he hath recorded, and is by many thought 

» have lived such a life only in o rder to write it.” 
They are much deceived who take their idea of 
Cibber from Pope or Fielding. The Apology is 
a most interesting work, and has little, if any, 
more egotism and vanity than autobiographies in 
general, — EF ielding in the drama never came 





near “The Careless Husband.” In the quarrel 
between — Fielding was, I believe, the ag- 
gressor. ae Kk. 


Chatterton Manuscripts (2™ §. viii. 284.) — 
He wing disdained a pseudonym in asking a ques- 

m of great literary interest, I find myself at a 
yaa nll se in replying to the rather strong 
terms of your correspondent W. My Query re- 
specting the Rowley papers was not quite so ex- 
plicit as it ought to have been. No one could 
reasonably doubt that Chatterton’s father did ab- 
stract from the Redcliff muniment room old deeds, 
ancient copies of presentments and assessments, 
&e., such documents as usually form the contents 
of a parish chest; but I have yet to learn that the 

m ever exhibited a single scrap of literary mat- 
ter, said to have been discovered there, which is 
now believed to be genuine. The ingenious hy- 
pothesis of W. “has, however, effectually settled 
the question, and “ explained a thousand dijlicul- 
ties:” for, like Caleb Balderstone’s celebrated 
expedient to hide the Master of Ravenswood’s 
poverty, “this fire will settle mony things on an 
honorable footing for the family’s credit 

Strangers visiting the venerable church of St. 
Mary Redcliff are, I believe, requested to sign 
their names; but it was a new inference that this 
custom, which is common in many other places, 
has any connexion with the “art and malice of 

alpole,” or the “hatred and persecution” of 






W 
Chatterton by the “ Corporation of Bristol,” a cen- 
tury ago. 

As lam about to compare notes with Bristo- 
LIENSIS, in whom I have recognised a highly 
valued acquaintance, a reply to his courteous 

yumunication is unnecessary. Hveu Owen. 


“ The Royal Slave” (2™ S. viii. 207.) —A 
quarto edition of this play was published at 
Oxford in 1639. Iam not able to refer to it, but 
would it not give the names of the performers ? 

: Curnpert Breve. 
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“ Horn et Rimenhild ;" ‘* Childe Horn” (ens, 
viii. 252.) — A splendid edition of the ancient 
metrical romances of Horn and Rimenhild was 
published in 4to. at Paris in 1845, by the Ban- 
natyne Club, under the superintendence of M. 
Francisque Michel. Mr. David Laing, the emi- 
nent Scottish Antiquary, was secretary of the 
club when the resolution to publish it at its ex- 
pense was made; and his services in assisting 
the editor, together with those of Sir Frederic 
Madden and Mr, T. W right, are gratefully ac- 
knowledged by M. Michel. In a note the editor 
states, with regret, that Mr. Wright had aban- 
doned his intention of preparing the English ro- 
mance for the Bannatyne edition, which would, 
with his assistance, M. Michel modestly states, 
have acquired a value to which in its present 
form it cannot pretend. ‘The Bannatyne edition 
contains all the poems that are extant relative 
to the adventures of Horn and Rimenhild, and 
written in the French, English, and Scottish lan- 
guages, from the thirteenth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Facsimiles are given of the MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, the ‘British Museum, the Ad- 
vocates’ Library, Edinburgh, and the Public 
Library, Cambridge. The Table Générale des 
Maticres indicates the following as the contents 
of the work: — 


Page. 

“J, Liste des Membres du Bannatyne Club - vii 
2. Preface - - - - - xi 
3. Roman de Horn et Rimenhild - 1 
4. The Geste of Kyng Horn - - - 257 
5. Horn Child and Maiden Rimmild - 339 


3}. Appendix.— English and Scottish Ballads 
relating to Horn and Rimmild. 

I. Young Hynhorn (from Cromek’s Col- 
lection) - - - - 5893 


II. Hynde Horn (from Kinloch’s Collec- 


tion) - - - - 3895 

Ill. Hynd Horn (from Motherwell’s Min- 
strelsy Ancient and Modern) 399 

". Hynd Horn (from Peter Buchan’s Col- 
lection) - 407 

Vv. Hiltibraht enti Hadhubrant (from Lach- 
mann’s and Charles Roth’s « atten) 411 


Index et Glossaire du Potme Francois 417 
Notes, Additions, et Corrections - - 461 
A copious list of various readings is given 
from the Cambridge MS., and from the MS. dis- 
covered by Sir F. Madden. M. Michel expresses 
also his obligations to his learned friend, M. Fer- 
dinand W olf, of Vienna, and to the president and 
members of the Bannatyne Club for being at the 
expense of publishing the work. The copy from 
which I have collected the preceding information 
is in the library of Sir Robert Taylor's Institu- 
tion. J. Macray. 
Oxford, 


Faber v. Smith (2™ §. viii. 87. 118. 157.) —In 
his reply (p. 157.) Mr. Boys asks, “Is there no 
way in which a man bearing the name of Smith 
may possess individuality ?” 
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As, in the seine ‘eile this Query, Mr. 
Bors half hints at a similar arrangement as the 
one by which he refreshes his own memory as to 
Smithian acquaintances, will he accept the ‘follow- 
ing solution of the difficulty, it being, we are told, 
the plan resorted to by a German “society in Al- 
bany for distinguishing the numerous “ Smiths” 
belonging to the institution ? They had — 
Smit mit de brick-vard. 
Smit mit de junk-shop. 
Smit mit de bolognas. 

| Smit mit one eye. 

Smit mit two eyes. 


Big Smit. 

Little Smit. 

Smit from de hill. 
Smit from the holler. 
Smit mit de store. | 
Smit de blacksmit. Smit mit de bone- ~picker. 
Smit mit de lager bier shop. | Smit mit two “ vrows. 
Smit without any “vrow.” | Smit mit de swill-cart. 
Smit wot wants a “vrow.” | Smit mit de segar stumps. 
Smit mit one leg. Smit mit peach pits. 

Smit mit two legs. | Smit mit de whiskers. 
Smit mit de pigs. Smit mit de red hair. 
Smit mit de pig head. Smit mit no hair. 

Smit mit de pig feet. | Smit. 


TALLBoys. 

When we consider how ridiculously common 
the name of Smith is, I think we can hardly fail 
to come to the conclusion that there must have 
been several origins of the name. Thus I think 
it is easy to show that there were fo distinct 
branches at least, viz. the Saxon and the Celtic. 
Verstegan says : — 

“ From whence cometh Smith, be he knight or squire, 

Save from the Smith that worketh at the fire?” 

And I think with him that the Saxon name 
Smith is doubtlessly derived from the * Smith 
that worketh at the fire.” 

The Celtic family of Smith I consider to be 
equivalent to the Gaelic Gow, and to be merely a 
translation of it. The learned Mr. Lachlan Shaw, 
in his History of Morayshire, when talking of the 
Clan Chattan, includes the Smiths amongst the 
families of the clan; and in many books on the 
Highlands I have met with notices of “ Smiths of 
the family of Mackintosh,” Macpherson, &c. &c. 

Besides these two sources there may have been 
many other origins of the name. I should like to 
see this subject investigated. =. @. 


John Baynes (2™ S. viii. 269.) —The “one John 
Baynes,” mentioned by your correspondent, was 
third wrangler, second Smith’s prizeman, and first 
chancellor's medallist, 1777; and became after- 
wards a Fellow of Trinity College. He was a man 
of sterling worth, marvellous acquirements, and 
strongly independent character. As concerning 
him our notes contain references to Biog. Brit., 
ed. Kippis, iv. Preface; Cens. Lit. vi. 428.; 
Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge, iv. 424.; Euro- 


pean Mag., xii. 140. 167. 369. 439., xiii. 16. ; 
“Fruits of Endowment,” Gent. Mag., lvi. (2) 
1138.; lix. (2), 917, 918.; lxxv. 1141. ; Monk's 


Life of Bentley, ii. 423. n. ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd., 
vili. 113—115. ; Nichols’s Ilustr. of Lit., viii. 145. ; 
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Notes and Queries, xii. 2—4.; Life of Sir Samuel 

Romilly ; Watkins's Biog. Dict.; Whitaker's Cra- 

ven, 363, 364. C. H. & Tompson Coorer. 
Cambridge. 


Etymology of the word Battens (2™ §. viii. 249.) 
—Betfore we can make anything of the derivation 
of this word, we must look a little into its history. 
The term batten appears to have had formerly a 
close connexion with batton. For batten Johnson 
refers to Moxon, whom we find first using the 
word in 1678. “ Batten. Is a Scantling of Stuff 
either two, three or four Inches broad: and is 
seldom above an Inch thick: and the Length un- 
limmitted.” (Mechan. Exercises.) Again, “ Batton 
in merchandise” is stated to be “a name given to 
certain pieces of wood or deal for flooring or other 
purposes.” (Encyc. Brit. 1842.) Moreover, ac- 
cording to Wright, these two terms, datton and 
batten, are convertible. “ Batton. In commerce, 
pieces of wood or deal for flooring, or other pur- 
poses, also called batten.” (Univ. Pron. Dict.) 

But supposing batton and batten to be thus only 
the same word under different forms, what of 
their etymology ? Batton is derived by Webster 
from bat, and bat from the Saxon. (“ Bat, Bacc. 
Fustis. a bat or club.” Lye.) According to Ogil- 
vie, however, bation in Spenser signifies “a baton 
or club” (Supplement), which leads us off quite in 
another direction, and brings us to the Fr. baton, 
old Fr. baston. All we can say is that both the 
Fr. baton and the Sax. bat have perhaps a com- 
mon origin from some older root. Cf. Lat. batuo, 
to beat, “a Baréw, quod Delphorum lingua est 
ratéw, calco.” (Ainsworth.) Ménage, however, 
derives the Lat. batuo from the Gr. rardoow; and 
as to the origin of the old Fr. baston and It. bas- 
done the differences are endless. | THomas Boys. 


Rustic Superstition (2™ §. viii. 243.) — The 
uthor of Adam Bede, in the passage quoted by 
4, evidently refers to a superstition prevalent in 
many parts of Britain, and preserved to us in an 
aphoristic form in the following distich : — 
“Happy is the wedding that the sun shines on; 
Blessed is the corpse that the rain rains on.” 
Otherwise thus : — 
“Sad is the burying in the sun shine; 
But blessed is the corpse that goeth home in rain.” 
The moon is said to be like a boat when the 
horns seem to point upwards; and there is a 
very prevalent opinion in this county, not con- 
fined entirely to the uninstructed, that at the | 
period when the moon is thus situated, there will | 
be no rain. Southey notices this piece of folk- 
lore in one of his letters, and furnishes us with 
2 quaint reason for it. 
“Poor Littledale has this day explained the cause of | 
ur late rains, which have prevailed for the last five 
weeks, by a theory which will probably be as new to you 


is itis tome. ‘I have observed,’ he says, ‘that when | 
t 


| in that same locality. 


the moon is turned upwards, we have fine weather after 
it, but when it is turned down, then we have a wet 
season; and the reason I think is, that when it is turned 
down, it holds no water, like a bason, you know, and 
then down it comes.” — Letter to G. C. Bedford, Esq. 
Dec. 29, 1828. (Life and Correspondence of R. Southey, 
edited by his Son, Rev. C. C. Southey, vol. v. p. 341.) 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg, Lincolushire. 


Book Inscriptions (passim).—In a MS. copy of 
the “ Register of the ‘Litles of a Collegiate Church 
in St. Thanew’s Gate, Glasgow,” which belonged 
to the deceased John Dillon, §.S.C., F.S.S.A., a 
learned legal antiquary, and one of the sheriffs 
of Lanarkshire, whose large valuable library was 
disposed of in Glasgow by public sale in No- 
vember, 1831, occur the following Notes: — 

“This buik ressauit be me fra Mr. James Wardlaw, con- 
tenane fiftie ane leiflfis of parchment, to be delivered be 
me to him again ye morne. Subscryvit with my hand 
at Edinburgh the xxi day of December four score twelf 
yeirs.” (sic. ) 

* James Streveling.” 
“ Tlic liber pertinet, 
To beir it veil in mynde, 
Ad me Magistrum Jacobum Wardlaw, 
Baith courtas and kynd, 
Si quisquis invenerit, 
fo give it him again, 
Habebit pecunium, 
The quhilk sal mak him fain.” 
“ Gulielmus Auchenlek 
Give gloir to God.” 

The care, and punctuality in returning, of these 
ancient book borrowers may well serve for an 
example even in modern times, so often miserably 
infringed. Mr. Wardlaw had likely been a cau- 
tious, yet obliging lawyer, who knew the value of 
never lending any of his duiks and papers except 
upon a receipt. G. N. 


Somersetshire Poets (2™ S. viii. 204. 258.) — I 
am persuaded that Somersetshire may claim the 
honour of the birth of Southey. My mother and he 
were playmates in early childhood, and as he then 
lived in Redcliff Street, on the Somersetshire side 
of the Avon, it is most probable that he y "7 

Y. C. H. 


The “ History of Ireland” (2 §., viii. 250.) — 
The author of that curious “ History of Ireland” 
forming vol. xlii. of The Modern Part of an Uni- 
versal History, was the notorious but erudite 
impostor George Psalmanazar, inventor of the 
Formosan Alphabet and Grammar. 

W. J. Frrz-Partrick. 





Mliscellaneaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Kett’s Rebellion in Norfolk; being a History of the Great 
Civil Commotion that occurred at the Time of the Reformation 
in the Reign of Edward VI., founded on the “ Commoyson 





320 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


in 1549,” by Nicholas Sotherton, and the “ De Furoribus Lord Byron's Poetical Works. Murray's Complete Edi- 


Nor folcie 77 of Nevylle, and corroborated ly Extracts | tion. Parts VIII. and LX. (Murray ) 
from th rivy Council Register, Documents preserved in The publication gf Mr. Murray’s C 


ymplet nd ret r] 
pete and remark- 


the State per and other Record Offices, the Harleian and | ably cheap edition of Byron is thus brought to a close 
other 'S.; and Corporation Town and Church Records. by the issue of the eighth and ninth Parts. We are glad 
By the ev. F. W. Russell, M.A., F.S.A., & With Il- to find that it is to be followed by an equ lly < heap edi- 


lustration (Longman & Co.) tion of Moore’s Life of the wayward poet. 


Before we have a General History of | land, written The Poetical Wor ks of Thomas Moore People’s Edi- 


rial 
with all the accuracy and precision demanded by th tione Part VII, (Longman & Co.) 
rreat! f the sub t 
torical Mor 

invite public attention. The leisure of nine years which | morous Poems. Some of the latter seem to gr 
the Rev. F. W. Russell has devoted to the study and in- | bitter by age. 

vestigation of one historical event—certainly one of great 
moment — has produc¢ volume which will be perused 


ras a pleasant BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


with great satisfaction by 
narrative of the events of irri period in English 
history in which Kett and h | rs played a by no 
means unimportant part: and we bes general reader Particulars of Pri 
not to be misled by its ample title-page into the error of | dresses are given for that purpose. 


believing the t : e but a bundk ly mes. Itis are’s (Da. G.) Inez Hissveay 
ust , 


the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names an 


1othing ‘ t. is pleasant 1 readable; whil 

at th i time it ins sucl mportant mass of 
historical documen nd evidence, n from every 
availabl rce of information, as it a contrib 
ion of th I value to all future writers upon th 


ventful times. e ought not t nit « ord in prais 
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Fi 


u- 


Vols. I. & IT 
tokeby, Black 


raphy and Stati eor The Churci, Mis A seTTERS AN SAYS ON SEVERAL Susur 
thy and Statistic f The Church. Gildon. 1694. 


. Translated Jrom the Germ Tanted bi } ). Devonshire Street, Portlar 
ith a Preface by the Rey. ° ° —_—— 
(Bosworth & Harrison.) arton’s New View x. 1708. 2 Vols. 
“N.& Q.” have frequently m e1 —s Eissvony, Dens y, ann Gazerrerr 
want of some satisfactory work on th LANcast# 2 Vols 1824. Or the 
: € the Church 7 ated Ir ’ teay'’s Hf ¥Y or TH reiuion, 1715. 
rede rhe Ae yore Wanted by G. Bishop, 3. Bennet's Hill, Doct 
ul History at King » me years since, 
t 
. Y ol. II. 
to meet his requirements better than any s r r rae Ganmaynes. Lond. 15 
hich he could hear of, he rested t r. Lei fect y, or fol . and 13. 
ll-known translator . ‘ Fanted by WW. G ye, 29. Bath Street, Brist 

Scientific System of Mythology, that he would be 
glish students by placing an Englisl 
Y ! { } : - } i + 1, hy . +} 4 - 
tra iltsch within their reach. The result Potices ta Correspondents. 
l t amount ¢ . <a ‘ = 
uset information which Germa industry is her 

1 together, we readily with the opinion .G.J. da ete C0; the ¢ 

: Mr. Maurice that M Leitch has conferred a ** As it fell out on May M ing 
very g nefit upon schools, universities, and privat fr. 8 ' le Christmas Carols (ed 
tudents by his enterprise, and that there can be 
doubt that ecclesiastical history will be studied with 
. . or “e ~ 
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Maurice felt this want; and as sch’s Hand- v's Exonisn . ._ Vv EVE. tot e end 
, 1 t . : , “ 


good 
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art 
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rreater it by those who ha h , 


work 
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Messrs. Rout i he est | publ rs \ 
Natu istor r th \ are . ld, 4to 109 guinea Silver, 2 
1 atur ul H vf the Lilli Her W " . Iilustrated Watch I 
a shilling an instructive, well written, and w ustrate Vorld Free per Post 


book on Ferns! What can go beyond this? $3. and 34, LUDGATE HILL, London, E.C 
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